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TOKEI, JAPAN; JULY 81st, 1875. 


KARRATITE OF TEE REFIT A L OF ANCIENT 

CUSTOMS. 

Foiko-tum MoiroaiTA&i. 

Fr« 0 ]j tran sla ted for the Far East. 

(Continued from August, 1874 .) 

Sscnoii IX. 

f) N the 14th day of tho eleventh month of 
2»d year of Bankiu, Sen jo Saneyoshi 
tod other kug* went up to the cattle of 
Yedo at the ambassador* from the Emperor, 
and told the Shognn in the preeence of hie 
assembled oourt, that “the mind of the 
Mikado had been greatly disturbed ever 
•inoe the foreign barbarians entered the 
Empire. In order to quiet his Majesty, the 
constitution must be reformed; and, in the 
*P«ng, the Shogun must go np to Kioto to 
hold a oolimitation with the daimios." 

The Shogun at onoe professed his willing* 
nai * to soquieeoe in the imperial wishes ; and 
the ambassadors were entertained with be¬ 
coming solemnity. 

On the 7th day, they left Yedo attended 
by Mori Sedahiro at the head of a large 
body of retainers, and reached Kioto after a 
journey of seventeen days. 


On the day of their return, Mateudaira 
Higo-no-kami, the prince of Aidsu, entered 
tho capital to fulfil the dutiee of Shoahidal* 

On the 29th day of the same month, the 
Tokugmwa Government appointed threo mon 
as instructors of foreign languages, and open¬ 
ed a school at Go-jinga-hara. This was the 
foundation of the Kaisei Gakko. Soch a 
measure proved that the Government was 
not inclined to obey the Mikado's orders. 
But a proclamation that the Shogun was 
about to proceed to Kioto in the spring caus¬ 
ed an excited shout of joy among those who 
were desirous of seeing the expuleion of bar¬ 
barians from the empire. 

Towards the end of this year, there as¬ 
sembled at Kioto, seventy of tbe large 
daimios and many hatamotoe; so that the 
city could not accommodate them. They 
wore obliged to oocupy tbe monasteries and 
temples, whilst tbe samourai occupied the 
grounds or enclosure of the imporial palace, 
(Raku-chio) and the suburbs (Baku-guwai). 
Kioto was never so crowded and so thriving, 
and everywhere life and activity wero seen. 

Yedo, on the ot her hand degenerated, and 

ulSf 1 ® 1 rw4d * at •*■*■*» * the oourt of the 
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whilst Mikado’s power was rising like 
the morning son, that of tho Tokugawa 
sunk gradually like the sunset. 

On Now Year's day, 3rd Bank in, the 
Mikado gave a grand reception to Uie daimioa. 
Each one wore the ceremonial dress accord¬ 
ing to his rank. Each wos attended by a 
numerous train of retainers; and tho day 
wore a gala aspect such as it had never scon 
before. It was night before the receptions 
were over, and then the lanterns mado it 
light as day. 

Bat it was not so in Yedo. Everything tliore 
was dull and gloomy. 

On the 6th day, the Russians came to 
Ycdo, and announced to the Shogan that 
the English and French were preparing to 
attack Japan. He was struck with surprise, 
and without an hoar's delay, ordered pre¬ 
parations to be made. Nabeahima Kanzo 
was appointed to the command of the mili¬ 
tary; Yamaao-uchi Yodo, prince of Toe*, em¬ 
barked at Yokohama for Kioto, and was 
quickly followed by Ogasawara, member of 
Oorojiu, and other daimioa, one of whom was 
Hitoteubaehi Chiunagon, the guardian of 
the Shogun. 

On the arrival of Hitotsnbaabi, ho was 
surrounded by many persons, who pressed 
him to namo a day for expelling the bar¬ 
barians ; but his reply was, that all would be 
settled on the Shogun’s arrival. This dal¬ 
liance aroused the anger of the enquirers to 
the highest pitch; and they seemed about to 
give way to riot and outrage, and even to 
an attack on Hitotsubaahi himaelf. Most of 
the men were renin. 

There was an eminently learned man at 
Kioto, named Ike-uchi. He had at one time 
sided with tho ronin ; but subsequently be- 
camo the friend of the crafty officers of the 
6hogun. This so enraged the ronin, that 
they murdered him in the most cold-blooded 
man u or, and exposed bis head on the Naniwa- 
baehi,* after cutting off the two ears: one of 
which they sent to Nakayama Daiuagon, and 
the other to S*njo Chinaagon.f Thceo tw o 
kng4, surprised at receiving such presents, 
resigned their offices, fearing lest they should 
share a similar fate. 

The ronin, haring tasted blood, appeared 

• Kuun bridge, f Now Prims Minister. 


to know not whoro to stop. They assassinat¬ 
ed one Kugawa, and sent his head to Hftotsu- 
basin', placing it on a simbo, • and with it 
they forwarded a writing, as follows 
44 Kugawa flattered the Tokngawa govern¬ 
ment, and, with many others, has been very 
arbitrary in tho discharge of his dutiss; 
therefore he cannot eacape the punishment 
of Heaven. This is an offering of the blood 
of an enemy to the Kami, to insure victory 
in driving out the foreign barbarians." One 
of the murdered man's arms was sent to his 
own lord, Chikosa, the other to Iwakura. 
This waa early in 1863. 

The Kuambaku, Tadahiro, at this time 
resigned, and Takaisukasa succeeded him. 
The latter was pressed by the vassals of 
Mori t and Hoeokawa, to fix a day for the 
attack on foreigners ; but he replied in the 
same terms as Hitotsnbashi had done. 

In the 2nd month of this year, eight En¬ 
glish war shipa arrived off Yokohama. On 
the 18th of the same month, the Shogan 
left for Kioto, by the Tokaido, escorted by 
many dairaios and about 3000 troops. 

The ronin increased the vigour of their 
operations to such an extent as to cause some 
slarm to the 8hogun himself. There wero 
in one of the temples at Kioto, three wooden 
effigies much venerated by certain of the 
people, m being thoee of the threo first 
Ashikagm Shoguns. On tfie 22nd day of 
this month, the ronins seized them, cat off 
the heads and exposed them in the stony bed 
of the Kamo-gawa, which is dry except at 
high water. By them a board was set up 
with this inscription :—“ Minsmoto no Yori- 
tomo, the chief of bandits, and the genera¬ 
tions of Hojo and Ashikaga strengthened 
themselves by robbery. Nothing can exceed 
our regret and mortification that these are 
not their living heads. But, in future, any 
one, who, like them discharges his daty un¬ 
faithfully, shall share this fate." Thus was 
an indirect threat hurled at the Tokugawa 
government. Maisudaira Higo no Kami, 
shoshidai of Kioto, ordered his retainers to 
make vigorous search for the porpotrators 
of this atrocity. Many of tho conspirators 
were imprisoned, some committed taro-iirr, 

• A stand on which offering* oro mode to the 

gods. 

f Princes of Chothlu aad Higo. 
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but the majority cscapod. Mor S&dahiro | 
pleaded for them boforo tho Mikrulo, and in I 
•pile of tho opposition of tho shoshidai and ' 
Yocfcitsn Cliiujo, succcodcd in obtaining | 
their pardon. Thia generosity canned tho 
ronin to regard Mori as their lord, ami bin | 
elan increased in power and importance from 


Tho ahoabidai endeavoured to counteract 
the oril doings of tho ronin, by issuing a 
proclamation offering all who would apply 
beforo a certain day, employment in tho 
Shogun’s service, to act, when tho day was 
appointed, in tho expulsion of foreigners; 
and as many enrolled themselves, tho 
band became divided into two partica— 
those attached to tho Shogun’s service 
being callod Sliincho-gnmi, or sometimes 
Mibu-guxni, from having been assembled 
in Mibu; whilst those who served tho 
Prinoe of Mori were called Seigi ronin. 

On tho 19th day of tho 2nd month, an 
English man-of-war anchored in the bay of 
Bhinagawa. It was tho bearer of a demand 1 
npon the government to pay 500,000 dollars, 
and on Kagoshima clan to pay 30,000 dollars 
as indemnification for Shiraadzu Saburo’s at¬ 
tack on tho party of Englishmen at Noma- 
mugi in tho previous year. Tho alternative 
waa war. An answer waa demanded within 
twenty days. As only a few members of 
Oorojiu wero in Yedo at tho time, much 
alarm waa felt: and a request was made that 
tho answer bo waited for until tho Shogun’s 
return from Kioto. 

On tho 4th day of tho 3rd month the 
Shogun arrived in Kioto, and took up his 
residence at tho castlo of Nijo, receiving 
every day fresh proofs of tho increasing 
power of the Mikado. 


Skctios X. 

On tho 7th day the Shogun went up to tho 
palace of tho emperor. AcoortLiug to tho 
example of tho third Tokogawa Shogun, 
lycxnits’, ho offered many valuable presents 
to His Majesty, and divided 63,000 rioe to 
tho members of tho Court. 

On tho 11 tli tho gods wero propitiated by 
a special service for success in war against 
the barbarians. The Emperor devoted him¬ 
self to the worship of Kamo Rioahiya, visit¬ 


ing his temple attended by a vast number of 
kugd and samurai, all dressed in state 
costume. 

Next day Shimadxu wrote to tho Emperor, 
stating that ho hod carefully considered tho 
state of Affairs, and saw clearly that tho 
cxistcnco or destruction of tho empire was 
dependent on tho present crisis. As ho had 
already expressed his opinions which had 
been overruled by tho subtlo Tokogawa 
officers, it was useless staying in Kioto, 
nursing his mortification; and aa his terri¬ 
tory w as boundod on three side by tho sea, 
it was necessary for him to depart for tho 
pur|M»o of preparing for tho approaching 
struggle with the barbarians. And hs left 
Kioto at once, without waiting for any 
reply. 

A few days Inter Mori Sadahiro followed 
his example and retreats*! to Hiogo. Many 
oilier duimios also left for their dominiona 
on tho plea of making preparations against 
tho expected war with foreigners; and the 
Shogun himself implored permission to re¬ 
turn to Yedo, for tho same purpose; and 
more particularly that ho might givo an 
answer to tho letter from England. 

The emperor ordered him to remain in 
Kioto, until a day had been fixed upon for 
action against the barbarians. Tho Sbogun, 
HitoUuboxhi, tho Oorojiu Itakura and Ogaaa- 
wara were called to tin) palace ; and at last 
tho 10th day of tho 5th month was decided 
upon. 

When this dociaion was msdo known to 
tho duimios, it was received with very varied 
emotions—some hearing it with joy, but 
very many with surpriso and alarm. Yochi- 
sen Chiujo sent in his resignation, in order 
to oscapo the threatened danger, but it waa 
not accepted, lie left Kioto without loave, 
and was followed by a sentence ordering 
him to bo imprisoned in his own house. 

Among tho kmgv was a bravo and patriotic 
man named Nakayama Tadamitsu. Enrmgod 
at tho bad government of tho crafty officiate 
of the Shogun, ho rosignod hit rank and 
office, and resolved to devote himsolf to their 
overthrew oven at tho risk of his life. Us 
I wandered over the province around Kioto, 
under the assumed name of Mori Shiusei. 
At length hs went to Choshiu whore ho re¬ 
mained a long time. 
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The Shogun, after much delay r\ml re- plod not to Iniint the Shoalin'* vrmhIi with 
pea tod applications, obtained pirmiMKion to ruwAnlicc. Tlicy resolved tliat they would 
return to Yedo; hut whiki in the very net no longer obey the Tokugnwa government, 
of setting forth, lie wns sent for nnd onkrrod aim! *p|ionlcd to tho Kmperor to head tlio 
to put off his departure for yet a short expedition against the barbarians himself, 
time ; and Mito Cluunngon was dispatched to Their angry reproaches were heard all over 
Yodo as his representative Kioto, and it ro<|iiired all tho influence of the 

The bhineha-gtinii hail l*ccomo very Choshin and Satsuma elans to prevent an 
troublesome; abandoning themselves to every outbreak Tho Shogun wandcrod uneasily 
extravagance. They rubbed tlio rich in between Kioto and Osaka, and still made in* 
every direction, under pretence of raising effectual appeals to the Mikado for permis- 
funds for the war against tho barbarians, sion to leave for Yedo, where it was extreme* 
It bee am o impossible to endnro their out- ly important he should mako his re-ap pear- 
rages ; and three dainiios had tlio duty anec. An answer had to lie given to the 
assigned to tliom of (Hitting an end to their Knglisli; nnd it was feared that war mnst 
dc|trodution*, nnd protecting the merchants brink out between the two nations. On the 


front their violence. 

In the performance of thin duty a bond of 
them was encountered in tlvo streets of Yedo 
by tho soldiers of Sakai Sayemon-no-jn, one 
of the three daimiuH. A skirmish took place 
in which two of the Shincho-gumi were \ 
killed; and their heads were exposed at , 
Kiogoku-hasht. 

Another band of &U0, under tho command 
of Kiyokawa Hachiro, intended to attack 
Yokohama; hot they were frustrated in their 
design, and lost their commander, who was 
killed by tile retainers of Sakai. Twenty 
eight of the band were seized, and tho rest 
dispersed ; so that after tliat time tlio vio¬ 
lence of the Shincho-gumi was no more 
heard of. 

Section XI. 

As tlio time approached for tlio great blow 
upon foreigners, a day was appointed on 
which the Mikado should give a war-sword 
to tho Sliognu at tho Yushiro of Iwashi- 
inidxu llatchiman. • Tlio Mikado went, 
attended l»y an impn*ing train of kugc and 
samurai; but tho Shogun pleaded sicknce* 
and excused himself from tho ceremony. 
The Mikado ordered llitotaubashi, the 
Shogun * guardian, to receive the sword in¬ 
stead ; but ho actually descended from tlio 
shrino under pretence of sudden illness, 1k*- 
foro the ceremony Juul been performed. This 
conduct excited universal indignation, and 
was contemptuously spoken of everywhere. 
The ronin wore particularly enraged, and acru- 

• A *lmru uf (be (Ul «»f War. 


3rd day of utli month, a notification was 
issued which threw <ho people into groat 
consternation It was generally reported 
that a battlo was about to ho fought with 
foreign nations. Crowds of the inhabitants 
of Yedo fled to tlio neighbouring villages; 
flying in all directions carrying their goods 
and chattels with them. Tho city soon ap¬ 
peared deserted ; and the daimio of Satsuma 
sent tlio following letter to tho govern¬ 
ment 

"One of my relatives, named Bahuro. slew an 
impolite Eoglivhuoon at Xamamugi os a pumah- 
n*«ot. The English Government has rvquin.il tin) 
Shogun to deliver htui up to them, or to pay 500,000 
dollars. Although my strength is but small, I am 
prepared to risk a <eat**t with the British. I 
a»ait tho answer of the Shogun.” 

The Tokugawa government was greatly 
distressed at tho state of affairs; and was, 
at length, compelled to yield to the desire of 
closing the Empire ogninst foreigners. On 
the oth day of tlio oth month, a letter was 
scut by Ogasawara, one of the Gorojiu, to 
the foreign ministers at Yokoliama, express¬ 
ing tlio intention of closing tho ports. Tho 
ministers became very angry and threatened 
immediate war. The notice of Ogaaawara 
had to he withdrawn, nnd 4u0,UU0 dollars 
were paid to the British Government. 

Wlien this news reached the Shinclio-gumi, 
they bccamo violently enraged, and reproach¬ 
ed the officer* u* cowards. They assembled 
within a few days, to the number of 3,000 
men, with tlio intontion of attacking the 
foreign barbarians at Yokohama; but tho 
chiefs were arrested and imprisoned by tho 
Government, and tho remainder dispersed. 
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While these matters were going on in Yedo, 
there also arose much violence and distur¬ 
bance in Kioto. On the night of the 10th of 
the 5th month, Anekoji Kim to mo was sud¬ 
denly attacked by three desperadoes as he 
was passing the gate of Sakuhei, one of the 
nine gates of the Mikado's palace- Taken 
by surprise, his retainers made but small re¬ 
sistance. Kimtomo was mortally wounded, 
and several of his attendants were killed 
before they could defend themselves. One 
of them, however, named Yoshimora Ukio, 
fought furiously and sue 'ceded in arresting 
the three men. Kimtomo died on that tamo 
night, to the great grief of the Emperor. 
The three men proved to be Satsuma vassals. 
When they were brooght to trial, they delibo- 
rately performed kora-h'ri, without saying 
one word. On this account, tho Emperor 
and tbs kug4 had an aversion to Satsuma, 
who was deprived of tho office of guardian of 
the gate of Ino-go-mon shortly afterwards. 


45tcnou XII. 

Mori Chiu jo Yoshichika, father of Mori 
8edahiro, resolved to obey the orders of the 
Kmperor. When ho heard that the day for 
expelling the barbarians was fixed ho was 
full of joy. Hs prepared land and sea 
forces, and built a fort at a strong and most 
important place called Akamaga>scki, on the 
woetern sea. His great assistant was Naka- 
yama Tadahitau, of whom mention has 
already been made. Just on tho evo of the 
day appointed, an American steamship was 
passing Danno-ura, the Choshiu forts sud¬ 
denly opened fire upon it, and it only escap¬ 
ed under cover of night. On the 23rd the 
Choshiu men fired upon a French ship at 
Mayoda. On the first day of the next month 
an American ship arrivod off Akamagasoki. 
A sea fight commenced; Mori Sadahiro com¬ 
manding one of his own ships. It was de¬ 
stroyed, and Sadahiro saved himself by 
swimming to other steamers. Seven men 
were drowped. While preparing to renew 
the battle a storm suddenly arose, and the 
contending parties were compelled to re¬ 
treat from each other. Fire days afterwards 
a battle commenced with the French who 
landed at Afajeda and seised the forts of 
Danno-ura and 8ugetani. To the great sur¬ 


prise of tho Choshiu mon, they marched to¬ 
wards the city of Choju. Tbo Choshiu men 
fought under difficulty, but sucoooded in 
expelling their assailants by a stratagem. 

Thus the Choshiu men fought with 
foreigners unassisted by others. Tho in¬ 
habitants of Kokura on tho opposite side of 
the strait, not only did not help thorn, but 
sent provisions to the barbarian's ships ; and 
this fact becoming known to the retainers of 
Choftliid thoy were so angry that they wero 
with difficulty restrained from attacking the 
castle of Kokura. Tho peremptory orders 
of their master, Yoehichika, alone deterred 
them. Thus arose a breach between the two 
clans which has not been healed to this day ; 
and it was this circumstance that rendered 
tho attack of tho Choshiu men so violent 
upon tho Kokura men in tho battlo of the 
Cth month of 2nd year Keiwo. 

Of the oncounter with the Amorican and 
the French ships, Mori Yosbiohika informed 
tho Mikado, who praised him, and issuod a 
notification that adl daimios must assist one 
another in conflicts with foreigners ; and he 
gave him 10,000 riot.® 

The Tokugawa government exhausted 
every device in order to close tho open ports, 
and the Shogun was ordered to Yedo to 
bring the matter to an immediate issue. On 
his arrival lie summoned all tho northern dai¬ 
mios to consult upon the point; but noth¬ 
ing was determined upon. 

As soon as tho Shogun loft Kioto many 
volunteers assembled, and loudly reviling 
the Tokugawa officials as cowards oallod for 
a general raid upon tho barbarians. 

Ogaaaw&ra, previous to the Shogun's de¬ 
parture from . Kioto, actually left Yedo at 
the head of 1000 men, for the purpoee of 
.bringing the Shogun by force from Kioto ; 
but on arrival at Fushimi, be found him 
already departed. Ogasawara was, however, 
arrested by order of the Mikado, deprived of 
his rank and office, and was moreover im¬ 
prisoned at Osaka. 

On the 14th day, Inshiu men, retainers of 
Harima no Kami, attacked an English ship 
from the fort of Tempozan, Osaka. 

• We believe the contribution was from Choshiu 
to the Mikado; and not the reveres, as it teems to 
reed above. Ed. f .E. 
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SlCTIOIf XIII. 

On the 26th day of the 6th month an 
Eogliah fleet consisting of ten men-of-war* 
entered the bey of Kagoshima, and demand¬ 
ed %n indemnity of £25,000 eierlingr from 
the Satanma government. Tho alternative 
was a battle. Shimadiu had expected it a 
long timo and had tnado preparations. A 
general battle ensued, with fnrions courage 
on both sidee. At length victory inclined to 
Shimadtn, with a few lost. This was a 
disastrous blow to tho British, for they lost 
their commander. In the height of the 
battle, there broke ont a firo in tho city of 
Kagoshima. It blew a gale from south-east 
At the samo time, the fire caught the five 
Loo-choo ships which had just arrived as 
reinforcements. Early next morning the 
English resowed the hattlo in spite of the 
rain. But it ended in tho same way. One 


• The following is the English admirals* 
official report of the affair j— 

“uraniTto* to esoosin*. 

# * Rurycdui, Gul/ o/ Ysdo. August 22- 

" la the forenoon of the 14th I proceeded in the 
H tiwr, partly for the purpose of sntiefying myself 
as to tbs thr m steamers mentioned shove, and also 
to examine the large bur or lake si the head of the 
gulf shove Sikura Sims ; it proved to b«* everywhere 
as deep s* any part we have yet sounded, there be¬ 
ing generally fifty fathoms within 100 yards of the 
shore. A strong breoxo from the esstward had 
already sprung up, and the rapid falling of ths 
barometer indicating the probable approach of a 
typhoon or heavy gale, tho top-gallant-masts were 
sent on deck. 

" I have now to report to their lordships the 
events following the receipt, on the evening of this 
day (14th instant), of a despatch from Her Majesty's 
Charg4 d’Affaires, and its enclosures, in which I 
was requested to enter upon such measures of 
coercion as I might deem expedient and beet cal¬ 
culated to awaken the Pnncv of Sat sums to a eases 
of the serious nature of the determinations which 
had brought Her Majesty's squadron to tho Bay of 
of Ksgoeoma. 

“ Ths Pearl, Coquette, Argus, Ractkorte, and Havoc, 
were sent at daylight on the 16th, under the orders 
of Captain Borises, to seise the three steamers 
already referred to, and which may bo briefly 
described as follows — EngUtul, screw, 1,150 tons, 
purchased for 126,000 dollars. Sir Osorgs Oreg, 
screw, 462 tons, purchased for 86,000 dollars, CW 
tfst, 350 tons, purchased for 96,000 dollars. Captain 
UorUes was further directed to avoid, as much as 
possible, all unnecessary bloodshed or active hue* 
tility. The steamers were accordingly taken pos¬ 
session of without opposition, end brought down to 
our anchorage during the forenoon <J the 16th, 
lashed alongside ths Coquette, Argus, and Racskorss, 
which vessels anchored in the same bay as before i 
the object I had in view being the detention of 
these steamers as reprisals, until tho Pnnoo of 


of the ships coaid- not take up its anchor, 
and was compelled to retreat by cutting the 
chain. Thus Sbimadxa gainod tbs day and 
plnndcrod tho anchor. A pcaco was made 
soon after, by which Sbimadxa agreed +o 
pay 20,000 dollars to tho British government 
K»t indemnity, and ho returned the anchor 
to it, being ignorant of the law of nations, 
which causes laughter and reproach among 
other countries (against ships that lose their 
anchors). 

Whon Shimadxn reported all tho circum¬ 
stances of the battle to the Mikado, he re¬ 
ceived a letter of praise and approbation, for 
his meritorious service. 

The political condition of ths Tokugawa 
Government was now such as to bring it to 
destruction. Vain were all efforts to restore 
its ancient power arid influence. Seven Ha- 

Satsuma should either comply with the demands, 
or make overtures to Her Majesty's Chargf d* Affaires 
which might lead to their settlement. 

" The weather still looked threatening. 

44 At noon, during a squall, accompanied by much 
ruin, the whole of the batteries on the Kogosima 
side suddenly opened firs upon the Rurgalot, ths 
only ship within rouge, but, although many shot 
and shell passed over and close around her, no 
damage was done beyond cutting away a few ropes. 
Finding that the springs on the cable would not 
keep the ship's broadside on, and as it was impos¬ 
sible, with the comparatively small force at my 
command, to engage the batteries underweigh, and 
and at the same time to retain possession of the 
steamers, I signalled to the Coquette, Argus, and 
Hacskurs* to burn their prises, and then to tho 
whole squadron to weigh afld form ths line of battlo 
according to seniority, the Havoc being directed to 
secure the destruction of the three steamers. 

4t Previous to this, the Perseus having slipped her 
cable, was directed to fire an the north battery 
until the signal was made to form lins-of-battls, 
which servioo eras executed by Commander A J. 
Kingston with groat promptness. 

“ Although the weather was now vary dirty, with 
every indication of a typhoon, I considered it advi¬ 
sable not to postpone, until another day. the return 
of the fire of the Japanese, to punish the Prinoe 
of Satsumn for the outrage, and to vindicate the 
honour of the flag; and everything being now ready, 
I proceeded towards the batteries, opening fire upon 
the northernmost one with considerable effect, and 
passed, at slow speed, along the whole line, within 
pointblank range Owing probably to the unfavour¬ 
able state of the weather, the ships sstem did not 
maintain their positions in as doss order as I ocuid 
have wished, and ths Emyalus was consequently 
exposed to s very heavy and well-directed Are from 
several ol Uie buUci.ca at the same time, and suffer¬ 
ed somewhat severely. About this time, also, and 
whil it in tho thickset of the action, I deeply regret 
to stats that I was deprived, at ths mmo moment, 
of the assist an oe of Capi. Josling and Commander 
Wilnaot, both of whom were killed by the seme 
shot whilst standing by me on the bridge of the 
Murgalue, directing the fire of the quarters, and 
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tunotoa were appointed to go about to ©Tcrj 
placo of Chiugoku and Saikoku. Tbej went 
to Awaji in the warship Ctwyo-marn, at tho 
head of 120 eoldiera. On tho night of tlie 
17th day of 7th month, when they were pain- 
ing the riciuity of Iwaya, tho ehip wax and- 
denty fired upon from a fort belonging to To¬ 
kushima Amt, or Hacliiauka; the men in tho 
fort mistaking it for a foreign ehip. Tim 
officer who made the mistake atoned for hi* 
crime by committing hara-kiri, Tho ehip 
then sailed to Tano-nra in Dusfn, taking ttvo 
Koknra mon on board as pilots. As it was 
about catering tho harbour of Dairi, it ass I 
again fired upon this time by tbo Choehiu 
men in the forts of Danno-ara and Maycda. 
It was ordered to put about; and messenger* 


wero sent on shore to complain to the Cho* 
•hia government of thie violence. Tho 
men selected for this errand wero named Ito 
and Sndsuki. The reply they received was, 
thAt U»o Mikado s order was to firo at every¬ 
thing in tlic shape of a foreign ship, and no¬ 
thing else conlil be obtained from them. 

Tho seven Hatamotoe now told them that 
they tamo by order of the Shogun, to explore 
Mori's and other prinoe's territories. For 
this purpose, two of them remained at Suwo; 
tho others, after exploring Kiushiu, returning 
to Ycdo. But the two mon, after examining 
tho castlo of Yamagnchi, the now residence 
of Mori, were murdered by tbo Choehiu 
men; and the Tokugawa (Government had 
no power to punish this atrocious crime. 


setting an example of coolness and gallantry which 
was emulated throughout the entire ship. 

** In consequence of the dense smoke, and oc¬ 
casional heavy showers, it was difficult to aeoertain 
the extent of the damage done to tho earthwork 
batteries, but by tho time the ffurye/ui got abreast 
of tbo last or southernmost battery, I could observe 
the town to be on fire in several places. and tho 
weather having now assumed a most threatening 
appearance, I considered it advisable to discontinue 
the engagement, and to seek a secure anchoingo 
for Her Majesty’s ships. The Racehorse, owing to 
a momentary stoppage of her engines, unfortunate¬ 
ly took the -ground opposite the northern battery, 
but by the prompt energy of the commanders of 
the Coquette, Argus, and Havoe, which vessels were 
despatched to her as si s t a n ce, she was got off without 
damage. The steady fire kept up by Commander 
Charles B. F. Boxer prevented the ft ate Kent receiv¬ 
ing any serious injury from the battery, which had 
already been much disabled by the fire of the other 
•hips The Havoc was then ordered to set fire to 
five large junks belonging to the Prince of 8aLanina, 
which Lieutenant Georgs Poolo accomplished in a 
moat satisfactory manner; and these, as well as a very 
ox tensive arsenal and foundry, far the manufacture 
ef guns, shot, and shell, together with largo store¬ 
houses adjoining, were also completely destroyed. 

" During the whole of the succeeding night it 
blew almost a hurricane, but all the vessels of the 
squadron rode it out without accident, with the 
exception of the Perseus, which veasel dragged her 
anchors off the hank into sixty fathoms water, and 
was compelled to slip her cable during the follow, 
ing forenoon, when the gale hal somewhat mo¬ 
derated. The gale subsided gradually during tho 
16th, and as 1 observed the Japanese at work, 
apparently erecting batteries on the bill above the 
anchorage, enveloped in trees and bushes, and 
which might have inflicted much damage upon tho 
small vessels lying within pistol shot of the shore, 

I became anxious for their safety, and determined 
to move the squadron out to the anchorage we had | 
occupied on the night of our arrival in the Gulf, for 
the purpose of repairing dauiagoe, fishing spars 
and refitting, previous to proceeding to sea. 

** Tbs squadron accordingly weighed at 3 r. if. of 
the 10th, and passing in line between the batteries 
of Kagoshima and 8akura Sima, steamed through 
the rfreinT* and anchored to the southward of the 


inland, taking advantage of the occasion to shell 
the batbmee on tho Sakura aide, which had aot been 
previously engaged, and also the palace of the 
Prince in Kagosuua. A feeble fire only was return, 
ed from the battens* which had not been closely 
engxgod in the first attack, and this happily with- 
out effect upon Her Majesty’s ships. 

“The injury inflicted upon the possessions and 
property of the Prlnoe of Sateuma, during the opera- 
•k° 1r * described, may be briefly summed up 
as follows, vixThe disabling of many guns, ex¬ 
plosion of mugosmee, an 1 other sc nous damage to 
the principal batteries, the destruction by flreof the 
thru* steamers and five large junks bo fore mention¬ 
ed, the whole of the town of Kagoeima and 
of the Prince, together with thelorgn arsenal and 
gun factory and adjaoent storehouses, added to 
which may be noticed the injury to many of the 
junks lying in the inner harbour, caused by explo¬ 
sion of shells which may have passed ovatr th e bat¬ 
teries. The conflagration thus created costumed 
with unabated ardour up to the time of the depar¬ 
ture of the equadron, forty-eight hour* subsequent¬ 
ly to the first attack. 

" I havo already reported to their lordships, in a 
separate despatch, the severe loss the profession 
has sustained in the melancholy death of Coat. 
John J. B. Jotling and Com. Edward Wilmot, both 
of thie ship, who fell while gallantly doing their 
duty in the face of a heavy and destructive fire. 
r* ith much regret 1 have to add that the returns 
received from the various ships present a list of 
casualties unusually great, being no less thir¬ 
teen killod and fifty woundod, the half of which 
occurred in my flog-ehip alone. The particulars of 
thane casualties will be found in an endewurs to 
thie despatch. 

" Haring thus accomplished every act of retribu¬ 
tion and punishment within the scope of the 
oDerations of a email naval force, and having reori v- 
•d from Hsr Majesty's Chaff* d*Affaires the expres¬ 
sion of hie satisfaction with the extent and complete 
result of those operations, and of which I trust Her 
Majesty's Government may also be pleased to 
approve, I left the Gulf of Kagoahaa, la company 
with the squadron, on the afternoon of the 7th 
met., on my return to Yokohama. • • • e 

“ Auoumr* L. Keren, 
m Vice-Admiral and Conunaader-la-Chief. 

“To the Secretary of tho Admiralty, Lcmdca.” 
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8tenon XIV. 

About tbit time by order of the Mikado, 
Yechisen Chin jo Bhingaka returned to the 
metropolis, and took tip hie residence at 
Kodai-ji, a monastery of Higushi-jama. On 
the night of the 26th day of tho 7th month, 
it was set on fire, and all the temples and 
the splendid house adjoining were burnt. 
The nmi'a looked on him as a choteki —an 
enemy of tho Mikado—because he deserted 
Kioto in the previous spring without obtain¬ 
ing the imperial permission. Thus the row in 
were acting upon the old adage “ He who 
hatee a man, hates everything that is bis/' 
and wotc reckless in their desiro to injure 
him. 

The Tokngawa now promised to provide 
the Kmperor with 150,000 lokus of rice 
every year; and also increased the allowances 
of the keg*. 

It soon became evident that Shimadsu and 
Mori were determined upon an embroilment 
with foreigners, and fearing lest other 
daimioe would join them, a proclamation is¬ 
sued from the Shogun's Government strictly 
forbidding them to take any hostile steps 
until a decision was conr.w t* by the con¬ 
ference orden d by the Government. The 
rotun , on this became more openly enraged, 
pressed Satsuma end Cboshiu to submit no 
longer to the oontrol of the Shogun's Gov¬ 
ernment. The two clans yielded to their 
desire, and urged upon the Emperor, the 
propriety of proceeding to Yamato. Accord¬ 
ingly, on the 13th day of the 8th month, the 
Mikado issued a notice of his intention of 
going to worship at the tomb of Jinmn Ten- 
no • at Yamato, and of holding a war-council 
at Kasnga-yama, os to engaging in hostilities 
with foreign nations. This is called the 
Yamato-giyoko. Next day His Majesty held 
a meeting with the kugos aod daimioe, and 
Ansngawa-no-miya was appointed the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the expedition egainst the 
barbarians. This caused great excitement; 
and everywhere about Kioto was hoard the 
words r—“ Our long-desired time has at last 
arrived." 

But in the east, all was sorrow ; and tbs 
Tokngawa government used ell its induenoe 
to prevent the bolding of the Yamato giyoku. 

* Foeadflr of the J ipasm Saptrt. 


Tho preparations lor this giyoku however, 
were huiried on, in spite of every opposition. 
Tho Mikado sent for Owari Dainagon, and 
appointed him to the guardianship of Osaka 
castle. 

At this timo a great tumult arose in the 
provinco of Yamato. Nakayama Tadamitsm 
reappeared at Kioto, where he found that 
the crafty Tokugawa officials were still de¬ 
ceiving the Mikado and acting agaiost his 
orders. He placed himself at the head of 
eighty ronin, and oomposed a Japanese 
verse calling upon every man to take op 
arms against the Tokugawa His host in¬ 
creased daily in numbers, and in a few days 
he commanded fully 1,000 men. As they were 
not well supplied with arms, he determined 
to overcome this difficulty by force. He 
sent a commissioner to the daimio of Kawa- 
cbi, named Hojo; and compelled him to 
provide both weapons and armour; and thus 
being equipped, Nakayama marched his force 
to Yamato with a groat display of strength. 
At Gojo they seised the Tokugawa govern¬ 
ment bouse, and cruelly murdered the Dai- 
kuan (the deputy superintending the affairs 
of estates belonging to the Shogun), and other 
officers. They took possession of all the 
rice and ammunition, mode tbs house the 
head-quarters of their camp and called them¬ 
selves the Tenchiu-gumi-the band executing 
Heaven’s vengeance. Proclaiming that the 
land around Gojo belonged to the Mikado, 
they lessened the farm-tax: thereby obtaining 
great popularity. 

Prior to this great jealousy arose between 
tbe Tokugawa government and Mori. The 
former looked with apprehension on the in¬ 
creasing power of tbe letter, and tried to 
keep him at a distance from the Mikado. A 
report woe spread over Kioto, that, taking 
advantage of the Yamato giyoku, Mori in¬ 
tended to take possession of the Mikado, 
and, under pretence of carrying out the im¬ 
perial will, aooomplishing his own ends ss to 
the Shogunate and the foreigners. This re¬ 
port reaching tho cars of'His Majesty, he be¬ 
came angry and resolved at once to dismiss 
Mori and tbe seven kug£ who bad entered 
into his scheme. Their namee are Banjo 
Saneyoehi, Banjo Buyetomo, Higashi Kus£ 
Mitsuyoshi, 8 hi jo Takanta, Nishiki-koji Yo- 
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rinori, Mibti Motonubo and Sawa Nonyoshi. I 
Bui for the change in the Mikado's mind, 1 
Mori would bars excited a tumult in Kioto, 
and in the midst of it, taken His Majesty to 
bis dominions. 

Before this time Mori Chinjo Tosbicbika 
and his eon left Kioto, where they left three } 
generals—Mori Senuki no Kami, Kikkawa i 
Kemmotso, and Matsu da Yemon-noeuke. I 
At daybreak of the 18th day of the 8th ! 
month, all Kioto was surprised by the re¬ 
port of a cannon, which reverberated from 
the gate of Hino-go-mon, and they started 
from their beds in the greatest agitation. 
The shoshidai, Matsudaira Higo no Kami, 
hastened to the palace at tho head of hie 
men. Many kug£ followed without waiting | 
to take their morning meal. As soon as ! 
they entered, the galee of the p*lace were all 
closed. Orders were given that none of the 
Mori claa should he admitted within the 
gates; but all other daimioe then in Kioto 
were commanded to go to the paJaoe, mak* 
ing up their minds to die, if necessary, in 
its defence. Shimadxu arrived about 10 4.H., 
at the head of 600 men armed with guns 
and spears. 

The three Choshiu generals hastened to 
the palace at the head of their armed vassals. 
On reaching the 8*kai-go-mon (one of the 
nine gates), and finding it closed, they shouted 
loudly but without effect; and they were 
so enraged at this, that they were only pre¬ 
vented from destroying the gate and effect- 
ing an entrance by force, by the peremptory 
orders a^d the earnest remonstrances of 
their generals. 


8*crioif XV. 

The shoshidai, Matsudaira Higo-no-Knmi, 
had spread a false report about the Choshiu 
clan, by which the Mikado was induced to de¬ 
prive tbe Mori clan from the office of guard¬ 
ing the gates; and the following proclama¬ 
tion was issued Sanjo Chiunagon and 
other kug6 conspired in the treacherous at¬ 
tempt of Choshiu, and spread various reports 
under pretence that they were the opinions 
of the Mikado, especially that connected 
with the order of the Yams to gtyoko." 

All those who were suspected of conspiring 
with Choshiu were ordered to oonfine them- 


•elves to their own houses ; and the Mori 
clan reoeived an order to return to their own 
territory, but to hold themselves in readiness 
to act faithfully against the barbarians. The 
Choshiu men left, therefore, taking the seven 
kugc whose names are given above, with 
them- Several of the kug* and the shoshi¬ 
dai prepared to pursue them, calling them 
cJuUii; but the Mikado forbado it. His 
Majesty, however, deprived them of thrir 
rank and offices. 

The Yamalo-giyoko was counter-ordered. 
The palace gates were again thrown open on 
the 26th day. The ronin were vigorously 
searched for, and expelled from Kioto ; and 
the Choshiu men were forbidden to step foot 
in the city. Eighteen kugA who had been 
allied with the conspirators, were banished 
as ckoteki. AH proclamations published pre¬ 
vious to the 18th daj were annulled $ and it 
was proclaimed that those only which had 
promulgated since that day wero authorised 
been by the Mikado himself. 

Non bt tbi Translator— It is very dif. 
ficult to understand the preceding chapter, as 
the book in tbe original docs not afford suf¬ 
ficient information. Be so kind as to allow 
roe to repeat it in my own words. Accord¬ 
ing to Japanese law, Japanese authors dare 
not record most important historical events 
exactly. What follows, therefore, is not 
from any book, but from my own knowledge, 
eo far as gained from current report. 

The Mori (Choshiu) clan had long design¬ 
ed the overthrow of the Tokugawa govern¬ 
ment. The pretext was that the Shogun 
lyeshigb was from his natural disposition in¬ 
capable of governing. Mori and other 
daimioe, therefore, persuaded the Mikado to 
call him to Kioto ; under the impression that 
he would consider it againet his dignity, and 
would refuse to obeyj in wbich case, they 
might accuse him as a ekoUki, and obtain 
from the Mikado a sentence of deposition. 
Contrary to their expectation, he went np 
promptly; and when he sat down in the 
Mikado's presence his ksaiauri • did not 
trembl<, nor was he in any way abashed : as 
it was supposed he would be from the fear 

• A peculiar kind of skull-cap with a long flex- 
ible gaoseUke appendage springing up from the 
back of it, which would be ahakstabj say nervous 
or other movement of the 
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and dreed of to sacred and august a being. 
The Mikado, if surprised, was do Iqm pleas¬ 
ed. His questions received prompt answers; 
and the first interview impressed him moat 
favourably. He admired the Shogun's de¬ 
ni wvn our. at the same time amiable and fear¬ 
less ; and he ordrrod him to take the proper 
measures to rid the country of foreigners. 

Rat Mori and bis friends, so fax foiled, 
perceived that the Shogun took no steps 
against foreigners, They, therefore, accused 
him to tho Mikado, who so pressed him on 
this one subjoct that, at length, lycabige sent 
in bis resignation. This crested the greatest 
excitement not alone among the daimins and 
samurai, but in the court of the Mikado 
himself. Hie Majesty urged him strongly 
to withdraw it; and he was thus compelled 
to endure tho burden he would moot willing¬ 
ly bare boon rid of. 

Seeing be oould obtain his end in no other 
way, Mori determined on the desperate ex¬ 
pedient of seiting on the person of the 
Mikado, under pretence of protecting him 
againet the traitorous Tokugawa. But, as 
related in this chapter, his plans totally mis- 
oarried. This gave the origin to what is now 
oalled the Choshiu Sei-bateu.— Translator. 


8 ictios XVI. 

Returning to the Tenohin-gumi, whom we 
left at Gojo increasing in numbers and in 
military power. When they heard of the 
events taking place in Kioto, they became 
apprehensive lest the Tokugawa govern¬ 
ment should send an army againet them ; 
and reeolved to fight so long as they had life. 
Impatient of inactivity tbey marched againet 
the castle of Uyemura Suruga-no- Kami A 
thick morning fog favoured their approach, 
and prevented their being seen by the re¬ 
tainers of the prince until tbey had actually 
oacamped in a commanding position. Had 
they not despised their enemy, the Tenchiu- 
gumi might easily have gained possession of 
the castle; but they were prevented, not 
merely by main force, but by strategy. The 
principal karoo of Uyemura wane to their 
oamp, as if to sue for peace. He appeared 
to be overcome with fear, and to have lost 
all presence ef mind. Whilst he was thus 
counterfeiting, all within the castle were 


buckling on their armour, and making pre¬ 
parations. At a givsn signal, the Uyemura 
men rushed out, and fell upon the enemy in 
front, flank and rear. The Tenchiu-gumi, 
taken utterly by surprise, and not having 
time to fly to their arms and form in order 
of battle, were cut down in great numbers. 
Fifty meu were killed; m many more mode 
prisoners ; and the rest put to flight Ir great 
disorder they retreated to a strong plact 
called Tenno-kawatsu-ji: where, ultimately, 
the majority of them deserted. They had 
marched to the castle 3,500 strong. They 
were now speedily reduced to 500; but 
these were esteemed se amongst the most 
eminent fighting men in the Empire. The 
four daimioe of Kiehiu, Hikonl, Todo and 
Koriyama, were ordered to go agsioat thorn 
and put them down: but, for a time, they 
utterly failed. Their general was among 
the slain. Next day, the Todo men march¬ 
ing againet the Tenchiu-gumi, Nakaysraa, 
with a few brave followers, retreated before 
them nntil they were decoyed info a cleverly 
laid ambush, when the Tenchiu-gumi imie 
in full strength, fell upon them, and would 
have inevitably cut them off to a man, had 
not the Hikon4 men come to .heir relief. 
After many encounters in which victory often 
inclined to the Tenchin-gumi, they were at 
last scattered s Nakayama escaping with a 
few followers, and reaching Osaka and finally 
Choshiu, with great difficulty. This distur¬ 
bance is called Gojo-no-ran. 

Since the 18th day of the 8th month all 
government business was committed to the 
Shogun. 

Seeing tbe endden change in affairs, Tade- 
nobu, the retired Kuambaku, sent tho follow¬ 
ing letter to hi) successor Tskadsukasa :— 

44 The three clans of Saaahiu, (Satauma), 
Choshiu, and Toehin (Tosa), exceed all 
others in their loyalty to the Mikado; and 
they are desirous of spreading the Mikado's 
power all over the country. Their conduct 
is worthy of reward ; but crafty officials have 
slandered thorn to the Mikado; and the 
Cboehiu men have been nnjustly forbidden 
to enter Kioto. Considering the present 
state of affairs, it is obvious that none are so 
capable of overcoming the difficulties as 
these three clans. Ae you arc in highest 
office, yon should make thus your special care.'* 
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nae of Chinese vocables was al*o extremely 
limited. Jt is evident, therefore, that when 
Tsnrayuki spoke of writing a * woman’s diary ' 
he meant a diary composed in «hn style 
usually employed by the women of that 
period. 

The first day’s entry also records Tsurayu- 
ki’s departure from the Government House of 
Toss, ami his arrival at tho port from which 
he wse to set sail. He was accompanied 
here by large numbers of people who came 
to take leave of him. Moat brought with 
them parting presents, usually of eatables or 
aofrr. The result wss that in Tsurayuki's 
words, M Strange to say, here we were all 
fresh by the shore of the salt sea.” He did 
not actually net sail till 27th, the intervening 
six days being chiefly taken np in disposing 
of the presents, and in a visit to the newly 
appointed Prefect, with whom he spent a 
day and night in drinking and verse*making, 
after which bo took a final leave. Tsnra* 
vuki’s successor in office shook hands with 
him at the bottom of the steps leading up to 
the bouse, and they bade each other farewell 
with many cordial, bat tips?, expressions of 
good-will on both sides. On the following 
day, however, we find Tsnrayuki in a differ¬ 
ent frame of mind. He telle ns that during 
his stay in Tosa a girl bad died who was 
born in Kioto, and that amid all the bustle 
and confusion of leaving port, her friends 
could think of nothing but her. Somo one, 
he says, composed this verso of poetry on 
the occasion:— 

With tho joyful thought. Homo to Kioto, there 
mingles tho bitter reflection that th*r« is ono who 
never will return. 


We are informed by another writer that 
Tsura ynki here deplores the loss of his own 
daughter, a little girl of nine years of age. 

But the jollifications hsd not yet come to 
an end. The new Prefect’s brother made 
his appearance at a projecting cape on their 
way to the first stopping place, and they 
were accordingly obliged to land on the 
beach, where there was more drinking and 
composing of versos. Of these verses Tsura- 

E iki seems to have bad no great opinion. 

e Bays that it required the united efforts 
of two of the party to make one bad verso, 
and he compares them to two fishermen 
labouring along with a heavy net on their 
shoulders. Their jollity was interrupted by 
the master of tbo junk who summoned them 
on board. Them was a fair wind, he said, 
and the tide served ; and Tsurayuki mali¬ 
ciously adds that there was no more soJcd to 
drink. They accordingly embarked, and 
proceedod on their voyage. 

On the 29th, they had got no further than 


Ominsto, a harbour only a few miles distant 
from tbeir starting-point. Here they were 
detained for ten days waiting for a fair wind. 
Presents of eatables and drinkables still came 
io, but more sparingly, and Tsurayuki re¬ 
cords regretfully the fate of a bottle of saU, 
which he had stuck in the roof of the cabin, 
but which was displaced by the rolling of the 
junk and fell overboard. One of these pre- 
scuta was a pheasant, which according to the 
old Japan cm- custom wss attach***! to a 
floworing branch of plum. Somo brought 
verses* with their gifts. Hero is a specimen : 

Louder than the clamour of the white surge* os 
jour onward path will be the <rj at me weaning 
that I am l«ft behind. 

Tsurnyrki remarks that if that were really 
so, he must have a very loud voice. On the 
9th of the second month, they at last sailed 
from 0*minato. As they passed Mats o bars, 
they admired a large grove of ancient firs 
which grew by the sea-shore. Tsurayuki 
mentions the pleasure with which they 
watched the storks flying about among their 
tops, and gives us this verse composed on 
the occasion 

Casting mv glance over the sea on each flrtree 
top a stork has his dwelling. They have been com¬ 
rades for a thousands years. 

It became dark before they reached their 
next stopping-place, for like most Japanese 
vessels even at the present day. the idea of 
pursuing tbeir voyage all night long docs 
not seem to have occurred to them. Besides, 
to judge from its having gone up the Osaka 
river as far as Yamasaki, tbeir junk must 
have been a very small one, and the diary 
shows that it depended more on oars than on 
sails. Horn is Tsnrayukra description of 
nightfall. 

“ Whilst we rowed along gazing on this 
M scene, the mountains and the eea became 
“ all dark, the night deepened, and cast and 
M weet could not be seen, so we entrusted all 
*' thought of the weather to the mind of the 
14 master of our ships Even the men who 
“ were not accustomed to tbe sea became 
" very sad, still more the women, who rested 
" their heads on the bottom of tbe ship and 
M did nothing but weep. The sailors, how- 
“ ever, teemed to think nothing of it, and 
“ sung the following boat-song.' Tsurayuki 
gives a few lines of it, and thou proceeds:— 
11 There was a great deal more of this kind of 
“ stuff, but I do not write it down: Listening 
“ to the laughter at these verses, our hearts 
“ became somewhat calmed in spite of the 

• It is considered one of the greatest accomplish¬ 
ment* a Japanese can pneeet*, to be able to express 
himself elegantly in these short verses ; and it is 
much cultivated by the literary and learned ; and 
particularly by ladies. 
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M raging of the tea. li wu quite dark when 
M we at length reached our anchorage for the 
M night” 

Three more day* leisurely travelling 
brought them to Murotsu, a port jnst to the 
west of the eastern of the two horns which 
the island of Shikoku sends out to tho south¬ 
ward. The morning after their srrival hero, 
a slight but constant rain prevented them 
from starting, and the passenger* took I he 
opportunity to go on shore for a little. In 
the entry for thia day, Tsuravuki mentions a 
curious au pert tit ion He tells ns that ainco 
the day on uhich they first cm larked no one 
wore scarlet or other rich colour* or good 
silks lest they should incur the anger of the 
gods of the sea. The next day the rain con¬ 
tinued. It was a Buddhist fast-day, and 
Tsurayuki kept it faithfully till noon, hut 
as suitable food for fiut-da ys was not obtaina¬ 
ble on board, he bought with rice (not hav¬ 
ing any copper cash) a tot which one of tlie 
sailors had caught the day before. This was 
the beginning of a trade between him and the 
sailors, and rico being exchanged for 
fish. There was no change in the weather 
till the 17th, the fifth day from their arrival 
at MuroUu. On that day they started early 
in the morning with the moon, then a few 
days past the full, shining over a wavcless 
•oa which reflected the sky so perfectly, that, 
as Tsurayuki said, tho heaven above and the 
ocean beneath could not be distinguished. 
He compoeod the following stanza on this 
occasion 


What is thia that strikes against my oar as the 
boat is rowed along over the mooo of the sea-depths? 
Is It the bush of the man in tbs mooo t 

The fine weather, however, did not con¬ 
tinue. The dark clonds which gathered over¬ 
head alarmed the master of the junk, and 
they put back to Murotsu under a pelting 
shower, and very miserable. Three more 
wretched days they were obliged to remain 
here, endeavouring with indifferent success 
to wile away the time by writing Chinese 
and Japanese verses, and every morning 
counting the days that had been already 
spent on the voyage. On the 2lBt they again 
proceeded on their wav. A large number of 
other junks sailed st the same time, s pretty 
sight which was greatly admired by Tsura- 
ynki. “ It was spring/' he remarks, M but it 
seemed as if over tbe sea the leaves of 
autumn were being scattered.*' The weather 
was now fine, and they entered what wo call 
the Kii Channel. Here they were disturbed 
by a fresh cause of anxiety. It seems that 
’I'suimyuki during his term of office in Tosa 
had occasion to deal rather severely with the 
pirates of these parts, and it was thought 
likely that they would now try to have their 


revenge. One of the commentator* attempts 
to save Tsurayuki'a reputation for courage by 
reminding us that this diary is written in 
the diameter of a woman The course of 
the narrative, however, shows that their 
alarm was quite genuine, and indeed, to all 
appearance, will-grounded. Two days later 
we find them praying to tho Kami and f/otofce 
to save them from tbe pirates. On the fol¬ 
lowing days there were constant alarms, and 
on the 2titb they heard thai the pirates wore 
actually in pursuit of them, so they left their 
snehorago at midnight, and put to ecu. 
There was a place on their way where it was 
usual to muko offering* to the God of the 
sea. Tsurayuki made the captain offer 
a ran. • They were offered by being cast 
into the air, and allowing the wind to carry 
them to the am. The tmw fell in an easter¬ 
ly direction, and the jnnk’s course was turned 
to the same quarter. To the gruat joy of 
all on board they bad now « favourable wind, 
sail was set and they made a good day's run. 
The next two days they were again storm¬ 
bound, but on tho 21Hh, they proceeded oo 
their voyage. On the 30th they crossed the 
entrance to the Nam to passage, and tho aame 
night, by dint of hard rowing tlicy roachod 
the strait of Idxomi. They had now reached 
the Gokinai, or five provinces round Kioto 
and hero there was no longer any fear of 
pirates. They first day of the second month 
they made little way, and on the second we 
have the following entry. 44 The ram and 
wind ceased not; a whole day and a whole 
night we prayed to the Kami and Hotoht.” 
On the next day the weather was equally 
bad, and the captain would not put to soa 
from a fear of bad weather which proved 
quite groundless. There wore a great many 
beautiful shells on the beach at this place, 
and Tsurayuki composed lines in allusion 4o a 
shell which is callod in Japanese varurt-gai 
or ahell of forgetfulness :— 

I would descend from my ship together the shell 
of forgwt/uh>MS of one for whom lam filled with 
sorrowful longing. Do ye. oh, ye advancing surges, 
drive it forward to the strand. 

He afterwards says that the true wish of 
his heart was not to forget her whom he had 
lost, but only to give such respite to his 
sorrow that it might afterwards gain greater 
strength. 

[ The record of the 5th, contains a passage 
which has some philological interest as giv¬ 
ing a specimen of the spoken language at 
this period. Tsurayuki noticed that a chance 
order of the captain to his sailors was really 


• The slips of white paper eeea in Shinto shrines, 
sad also called Cfofce*. 
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* line of poetry of the regular number of 31 
syllables. The order wee a* follows 

Mifm no yori | okooe-tnb* wan | aoagita no 
ido-konu onki ni j (euua dr. kaya kike. 

m Tuns it ie ordered from the August ship ; (i.«. by 
Teurayuki, thv owner) before the morning surth- 
wind ooaaee forth, make Asets end heal the ship 
iloa( with »tow-rope.'* 

The only form here which is distinc¬ 
tively colloquial is t U for ni ie t while mi- 
fun* end tabu uah are now written forma, 
and would not be used in the spoken lan¬ 
guage. There are one or two other exam¬ 
ples of the colloquial language in tho T»ea 
Nikki and although too few to be decisive, 
they point to the conclusion that tho spoken 
idiom of the time differed but little from the 
language employed in literature, a curious 
colloquial form of »u, as in the phraae " mala 
moWusw" 4 1 will come again. The same 
form of the future is still preserved in some 
of the local dialect* ] 

1 translate part of the entry for the 5th t 
the day before they arrived within the Osaka 
river. They were now opposite Sumiyoshi. 

Meanwhile a sudden gsle sprung up, snd 
in spite of all our efforts we fell gradually to 
leeward, and were in great danger of being 
sent to the bottom. “ This god of Sunn- 
joehi," ssid the Captain, “ is like other gods. 
What he desires is not any of the fashionable 
articles of the day. Give him nu$a as an 
offering/’ The Captain's advice was taken, 
and hw*i» wen* offered, but as the wind, in¬ 
stead of ceasing, only blew harder and hard¬ 
er, and the danger from the storm and sea 
became more and more imminent, the cap¬ 
tain again said, ** Because the auguet heart 
of the god is not moved for nma, neither 
dost the august ship move. Offer to him 
something in which he will take greater 

f leaeuro." Incompliance with this advice, 
thought what it would be best to offer. 
M Of eyes I have a pair—then let me give to 
the god my mirror, of which I have only 
one/' The mirror was accordingly flung 
into the sea, to my very great regret. But 
no sooner had I done so, than the sea itself 
became as smooth as a minor. 

The next day, they entered the Osaka 
river. Ail the passengers, men, women and 
children, were overjoyed at reaching this 
point of their voyage, and Hasped their fore¬ 
heads with their bunds in ecstasies of delight. 

There ie no mention of any city or town of 
Osaka in the Diary, for the simple reason 
thet it did not then exist. Naoiwa, which 
has been used in later time as a poetical 
synonym* for Osaka is pn>p«Hj the river- 
month. ss it* etymology shows, noaiwa mean¬ 
ing 1 dangerous waves.' The bar of the 


Osaka river had the same evil reputation in 
ancient times that it has unhappily deaervod 
too well in our own day Several days were 
now spent in dragging their vessel lal*orion»- 
ly against the strong current of the river. 
A fast day occurred on their way up it, 
which Teurayuki had this timo the satisfsc- 
tion of keeping properly by abstaining entire¬ 
ly from tish. On the 12th, they reached 
Yamasaki, from which place a carriage (i. e. 
one of the hulUn/ic-cart* in which Isye# rode) 
was sent for tn Kioto, and on the evening of 
the l&b they left Yamasaki for the capital. 
Teurayuki was greatly delighted to recognise 
the old familiar landmarks as he rodo along. 
He mentions the children's playthings and 
sweetmeats in the shops as looking exactly 
as when he went away, and wonders whether 
he will find ss little change in the hearts of 
hie frends. He had purposely left Yama¬ 
saki in the evening in order that it might be 
night when he reached his own dwelling. I 
translate l.is account of the state in which hs 
found it 

•* The moon was shining brightly when I 
reached my house and entered the gate, so 
thet its condition was plainly to be seen. It 
was decayed and ruined beyond all descrip¬ 
tion—worse even than I had been told. The 
heart of tho man in whose charge 1 left it 
was in an equally dilapidated condition. The 
fence between the two houses had been broken 
down so that both seemed but oce, and h* 
appeared to have fulfilled his charge by look¬ 
ing in through the gaps. And yet 1 had 
supplied him by every opportunity whith tho 
means of keeping it in repair. To-night, 
however, I would not allow him to be told 
this in an angry tone, hut in spite of roy vexa¬ 
tion offered him an acknowledgment for his 
trouble. There was in one place something 
like a pond whore water had co Hoc ted tu a 
hollow, by the tide of which grew a fir-tre*. 
It had lost half its branches, and looked as 
if a thousand yean had pas*<^ during the 
five or six years of roy absence. Younger 
trees had grown np round it* and the whole 
place was in a most neglected condition, so 
that everyone said that it was pitiful to see. 
Among other sad thoughts that rose spon¬ 
taneously to roy mind was the memory—ah ! 
bo# sorrowful!—of one who was bora in 
this house, but who did not rctorn hero along 
with me. My fellow-passengers were chat* 
ting merrily with their children in their arvns, 
but I, meanwhile, still unable to contain *ny 
grief, privately repeated these linos to one 
who knew my heart." 

I shall not give the voree*, but proceed to 
the last sentence of the diary which i.i as 
follows:— 

M I cannot write down all my many regrets 
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and memoriw; bo it for good or for evil, 
here 1 m ill fling nway mj prn. M 

The Tosa AViT* in a striking example of 
the truth of Buffo*'* rfie/sr that *' stylo is 
everything.*' It contain* no exciting adren- 
tores or romantic situations ; then: are in it 
no wise maxima or novel information; its 
only merit ia that it iliwribcn in simple yet 
elegant language the ordinary life of a im- 
▼cIIct in Japan at the time when it was writ¬ 
ten. Hut theme qualities have gained it a 
high rank amongst Japanese classic*, and 
ha vc ensured ita being handed down to our 
own day oa a most esteemed model for com¬ 
position in the native Jupnmwr style. 

I may observe in conclusion that the 
Japanese of the 7V# Nikki ia on the whole 
tolerably easy, and it may l»e ivcnmnicmlod 
as a good book with which to licgin the 
study of the ancient litrrsturc of Japan. 


JOTTINGS IS NORTH INDIA. 

by a trmviiUr from Japan. 

A ride of a thousand miles over hot and 
parched plains, brought at from Cal¬ 
cutta to Delhi, the ancient capital, whose 
acroe of old mins and the history they in¬ 
volve, have been denominated the city the 
* Rome of Asia/* 

We ttopfied at Benares by the way, and at 
Agra: eeeirg at the latter place, the one 
matchless vision, which more than all else 
bod beguiled us from afar, m. t —The Tej- 
Mabal.—which is the crowning piece of 
beauty and srchitecture of the world. At 
Bonsrcs, the “ Sacred City of the Hindoo#,“ 
we witnessed the worship, sacrifice*, and 
various religions rites of heathenism, to an 
extent we had not before experienced , and 
there seemed both a solemnity and a sincerity 
about it, which had not struck us very for¬ 
cibly in other clnuee. The most characteris¬ 
tic eight there, ai d withal the prettiest, was 
the bathing in the Ganges, at sun rise, in 
which it appeared as though the whole city 
were taking part:—and indeed, it might be 
so, for a Hindoo may not cat until he has 
washed. The stone ghauts and steps, little 
temples and shrinea, and shaded platforms, 
which Line the water front of the nver, were 
densely thronged with people of all castes, 
who, with perfect propriety and in silent 
order, were performing their ablutions in the 
•acred stream, and after that, they crowded 
up the steps to wonhip, always carrying a 
little of the Ganges irater with them. 

The river-front of Benares is very steep, 
and faced with massive stone-buildings, 
flights of steps, conks)-shaped temple*, and, 
rising above all, is tL| Makommedan 44 Mos¬ 
que of Arungxebe," with its pair of tall 


minsrcU towering 250 feet above the river¬ 
bed. The Hindoo temples then twelve*, 
though pretty and of peculiar shape, (being 
like oblong cones,) do not com pin.* in siso 
and Archiivctara! taste with tlioee of Japan 
and China. 

We visited the mint of Ssmath. beyond 
Benares, the ancient cradle of Buddhism; 
we suw also the “ Doorg* Khond," or Mon* 
kev Temple, when we Imd the opportunity of 
feediug some four hundred " wmil ” moo- 
key a, wlm came down from pimiocliv. rafters 
ami tnres with grtwt Hi'itifity. Another 
temple wc entered was filled with " muiwI" 
nan. The Government College at Bcnansa 
is a large ami im|msiiig structure, of con¬ 
siderable urchitcctnral merit. 

At Agra, wc obtained onr first adequate 
conception of the marvellous mngiiifiecuee of 
those princely pn lores, umsi|nes and halls, 
which the Mogul comiiierur* were wont to 
raise for themselves. It wtmi to havu been 
their policy to build tlicir palaces and their 
strtmglmhl* of defence within the same area, 
•o that their kingly splendour might be sup¬ 
ported, and protected if need be, by the 
strong arm of military power. 

When, theruforo, w* visit 44 The Fort” at 
Agra, we find it. not merely a fortification aa 
the name might imply, but an cnclnauru of 
more than a square mile, containing buildings 
of various design, which pertained mostly to 
tho royal court: and give evidence of oriental 
magnificence, both as to extent and lavish 
ornamentation. These grounds of the 
" Forts 99 arc surrounded by a maasive wall 
of red sand-stone, 70 feet high, with a deep 
moat, draw-bridges and battlements. Per¬ 
forations aro so arranged id the walls, as 
to do for cannou, musketry, or the older 
weapons of warfare. 

Within the enclosure is the large public 
audience hall, with king Akbbar's judgment 
seat; and behind this, facing the nver, is a 
range of buildings with a square court and 
elevated terraoee, which building* were the 
palaces of the Mogul monarch. Among th* 
many interesting structures here, the most 
beautiful is the Pearl Mosque, standing near 
the centre of the grounds ; it is built entirely 
of pure white marble, and faces an open 
square paved with the same material. Its 
Saracenic arches, columns and dome*, are 
perfect in their design, artistic symmetry 
and proportion. 

The Taj. Mahal, at Agra, ie, of conrae, the 
object towards which every traveller turns 
his impatient steps, and after toeing that, all 
dee appear* tame in comparison. It is situat¬ 
ed on the banks of the Jumna, a few miles 
down the stream, and utauds alone in its 
solemn solitude, as well becomes a tomb. 
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We took tlio advice of a friend, and approach¬ 
ed it first by moonlight,—though we had to 
walk three mi lea, long before dawn, to do it. 
It was like an enchanted vision growing 
grandly noon os, as we came np towards iU 
•welling dome and white marblo minarets, 
glistening in spectral beauty through the stall 
night air, and rising far above the tall cypress 
trees which stand in sentinel rows about it. 

The garden-grove in front of the main 
structure, is entered through an arched gate- 
wav of colossal site, built of red sandstone, 
and capped bj rows of t wen tv-six white 
cupolas Through the pointed Saracenic 
an;h of this gateway, (the body of which is 
140 feet high,) the “ Taj " stands out in bold 
relief against the dark sky, and one sees it 
and its elegant surroundings, as though set 
in an appropriate frame,—the arch, limiting 
the boundary of one*s vision. Passing down 
a straight and shaded avenue, lined by double 
rows of Italian cypresses, with a score of 
fountain-jets forming a water-way between, 
we came to an immense marble platform, 
raised on a solid masonry bed, so that )ts 
level was about that of the tree-tops in the 
garden. 

Not a sound oonld be beard in the stillneas 
of the night, not even the chirping of 
crickets; the lesser gate-wars were closed, 
and their keepers slept. We did not wish 
to waken them, nor break this charming 
silence; so finding a temporary staging on 
the oilier side, wo mounted to the marble I 
platform above, and there, alone in the soft 
moon-light, we bad the Taj to our own eoli- 
tarir thought! 

The structure is worthy of some celestial 
citv, and can be described only as one would 
tell of an apocalyptic vision. 

Built entirely of pure white marble, it 
rises before you from its marble base, (on 
which we stood,) like some fair? fabric 
that never coaid have been made with bands. 
In form, it is a perfect square with comers 
truncated, and on all sides is the same ; four 
grand and poiotod arches roach nearly to the 
cornice above,—one on each face of the build¬ 
ing,—and two smaller arches, (at the place 
where the comers are truncated,) are arrang¬ 
ed one above the other. Through one grand 
arch alone, is there an entrance to the struc¬ 
ture ; all the others, have simply screens of 
marble trellis-work, open to light and air, 
but debarring access to the interior. The 
whole building is surmounted by an oriental 
dome of white marble, swelling out from the 
base into nearly two-thirds of a sphere, and 
tapering at the top into a creacent-tipped 
aptre; four smeller, and similar shapod 
domes, are placed at the comers. When we 
entered the Taj and stood beneath this silent 


central dome, we caused it to be illuminated 
with brilliant blue-firea, which were lit for 
ue by the torch-bearers whom we found 
asleep in the corridor. The effect was a 
splendour inconceivable, for if it was magni¬ 
ficent without, it was etill more so within, 
and the white marble concave of the dome, 
seemed like a celestial canopy, fit for the 
throne of the Invisible Directly beneath it, 
was a circular marble screen of filagree work, 
enclosing two beautiful tombs, inlaid with 
flowers and mosaics of precious stones. The 
echo under this dome wss marvellous in its 
sweetness and softness, and as we slowly 
whispered the tune of M Home, sweet borne, M 
it cams back to us with increased volume, 
and like the loveliest strains of an angelio 
choir ! 

We didn't expect though, to speak so par¬ 
ticularly of the Taj just here: only the thought 
of it seems to rather run off with one'e ima¬ 
gination. 

After leaving Agra, it is merely a ride of 
about eight hours to Delhi, which is the ter¬ 
minus of the East Indian Railway. Previous 
to entering the fine station here, we cross an 
iron lattice girder bridge, with twelve spans 
of two hundred feet each, and below which 
ie the broad and sandy bed of the Jumna. 
Delhi, has also a “ Port," more than a mile 
in circumference, and the palace buildings of 
which surpass even those at Agra ; the 
44 Lahore (late," by which you enter the en¬ 
closure, is a massive stone arcade, 500 feet 
long, and beyond it are some modem bar¬ 
racks occupied by British troops. The 
Deioan-t-Am, or the Emperor's old ball nf 
44 public audience," is an immense structure, 
built of red sandstone, open on three of its 
sides, supported by triple rows of massive 

f jillars, and containing a throne of marble in¬ 
aid with mosaic-work, ft* the only relic of 
its former splendour. In the rear of this, 
are three buildings made entire!? of wbite 
marble, ornamented with gilt-work and pre¬ 
cious stones, in the richest and most lavish 
style, and falfiling—in mere point of archi¬ 
tecture,—the Persian inscription wrought in 
letters of gold on the ornamented cornice- 
tops of the marble columns :—* 4 If there ie a 
paradise upon earth, it ia this, it is this." 

One of those buildings contains the 
44 Royal Baths," with various marble tanka 
and richly decorated apartments, for tlie 
Emperor and tho many fair members of bis 
tenana. Everything here, realises one’s 
highest ideal of oriental luxury and lavish 
magnificence ; and it mast have been a pretty 
eight, when the dark-eyed nymphs of that 
imperial household, were sporting in inno- 
oent mirth, among these fountain-jets and 
marble tanks, and oa checkered floors, with 
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mosaic flowors on all •idos, making those 
whito dome* who with their merry laughter • 
The central 44 hall of private audience,” or 
7Vmu»-i-«4j*, a* it ia called, ia open to aun- 
altine and air on all sutev it ia mainly an im- 
meuM marble-roof capped by four pavilion* 
•or cupolas, supported by row* of square 
marble pillar*, on the white flutin'?* ami cor* 
nicca of which, ia chaate and delicate gold 
work. Indeed the whole hall ia as aiuiplo 
aa it ia beautiful ami perfect in design ;—nnd 
no throne room exists, more loyally anperb 
tha»» thia. In fart, it wax in this hall, that 
the famoua 44 Peacock Throne” once stood, 
only the pedestal of which now remain*. 
Thia throne ia rati mated to have cn*t over 
«4.i » nUlto* pounda sterling, and was all that 
gold, rubica, diamonds and other precious 
stone* oould make it. One of ita peculiar 
features consisted of two poacncka, placed 
behind the golden throne, with outspread 
taila; the Utter being ao inlaid with aap< 
phi re*, ruble*, emerald*, pearla and otliur 
•tone* of appropriate colour*, aw to represent 
life. Thu ceilings of the pavilions on the 
roof of thia hall, were once ornamented with 
•liver tilagreo work : but the precious metal 
wae stripped of! by one of the vandal-like 
conquerors of the place, and melted down to 
be erdd. It ia 90ul to have brought a num 
of 170,000 pound* sterling t Adjoining the 
Royal Batha ia the Mutji l, or Pearl 

Mosque, similar in style to the one at Agra, 
only not an large: it haa the same marble 
pi I Ur*, pointed Saracenic arrhua, awelling 
domo, and glittering apiro. It also haa a 
square court paved with marble, with marble 
verandah* surrounding it 

In tho central pnrt of the city,—and out- 
aide the fo<rt,—i* the Jumna Mwjid* one of 
the greatest Mohammedan Moequc* ever 
built, lie quadrangle enclosure 325 feet 
aqnare, ia elevated 20 foot above the open 
park aurrounding it, and ia approached by 
three pyramidal flight* of *tair*. surmounted 
by a* many mawuve gateways, the main 
arohe* of which are 40 feet high 

The body of the Mosque, is built of the 
usual red sandstone interspersed with de¬ 
signs of marble to break the monotony ; the 
whole structure, with ita arches, alcovea, 
Ac., is planned on a colossal scale, and ia so 
well proportioned that it requires some tiro# 
to take in iU full and grand effect. 

Thu building ia crowned by a hnge dome 
of mnrblo, two amallcr do mu* of aimilar 
oriental shape being on oithrr wide; the 
wholo ia flanked by two tall minaret*. 130 
feet high, and surmounted by graceful white 
cupola*. Ascending one of those tower*, we 
obtained a magnificent view of the surround¬ 
ing country, including modern Delhi, and 


the sites of all tha ancient Delhi* of old 
time*. The ruins of tho latter wotv located 
nnmewhat to the snnthward, and covered the 
plain* fur an area of more than eight wquare 
miloa. Tho two m<»wt prominent nlijiyti 
looming up amid the desolation of broken 
wall*, demolished palaces, ni isqnot and 
hon*cs, wero * llumtyonit'a Tiitub**, three 
mile* beyond the Delhi (late, and tiio lofty 
M K.mt.ib Minor,” 11 miliag distant, and said 
ini bo tho highest tower in the world. We 
visited llumayoon** Tomb in the evening of 
tho aame day. Wero there no 44 Taj** in 
India, tKU might bo considered a master¬ 
piece of beauty and magnificent design, a* it 
certainly is nf sioe and proportion ; it aur- 
}m*ncs the 44 Taj M ia mere dimension*, and is 
somewhat similar in its general shape and 
effect;—only tjc pure white marble is want¬ 
ing—except in parts—it living built of sand¬ 
stone trimmed with marble , and although 
the great dome ia entirely of the latter 
material, it is dusty and dingy with age 

The tomb stands on an immense raised 
platform of great atone slab*; its main body 
is square, truncated at the corner*, faced by 
tall arches, and similar in style to the “ Taj,* 
only larger and rougher iu design and finish. 
Within, are various chambers and many 
marble tombs,—with correajmnding vaults 
and tombs beneath the floor directly under 
the»dome however, ia a very large marble 
sarcophagus, elaborately ornamented, and 
probably it ia that of Hiimajoon himaelf, 
who was the father of the great Akhbar. 

The building was formerly surrounded by 
a boautiful garden, the remains and walks 
of which still exist; the enclosure is aleo 
entered by a colossal gateway of the uaaal 
Saracenic style. All about this immense 
structure, ie waste and desolation at present, 
and wild beast* haunt th* locality. Near at 
liand however, h. a long line nf partial ruins, 
which the poor and outcast have fitted up in 
their own simple fashion; and we passed 
through a whole street of the** people, here 
in the wilderness, who were dwelling,—some, 
in the remains of former palaces, and some 
in the remains of former torn 1st, At to tba 
tombs, we think one like Humayoon'a, with 
some appropriate alterations, would make a 
pretty big palace, or a decidedly capacious 
hotel,—if utility were only in view. And in 
fact, at Agra, the Government did convert 
an excellent but useless tomb of the eort, 
into a Uaknry (!) for the British troops ; ao 
that now, the former shrine of the dead, 
yields tho 44 staff of life M to the living! 

Ten minutes ride from Humayoon'a Tomb, 
brings us to a collection of small moaquea 
and marble enclosures, of the most elaborate 
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description, end eiach an seem to have etood about to do wan enough to cardie one's vein*, 
well the devastation of time. Tuckiag the remaining slip of cloth tightly 

The fimt of three we entered was a sixty* about hia loins, be deliberately ran down tho 
four pillared hall of white marble, with elope of the dome, and sprang into the sir ! 
several small dome*, under each of which Hie flight farmed some seconds, and he 
stood a sarcophagus, prettily ornamented kept perfectly rigid, with feet drawn clues 
with carvings and mosaics. A respectable* up behind, And knees epert like the letter V. 
eised mosque, with a splendid white dome, If he should strike the water in that pieitmn 
situated a little beyond this, and on thread* ! it would kill him ; hot just within 15 or 20 
ing our way towsids it ov*r piles of tlrbris feet of the surfsco he suddenly straightened, 
and massive ruins, we found it surrounded and like an arrow he shot into tho depths of 
by a perfect little cemetery of tombs, mostly 1 the well, with a peculiar deadening sound 
of kings or royal relatives . and all built in I but little splash. 

the same lavish style we have before men- | Scarcely had the rings of foam settled, era 
tioned, surrounded by marble screens and ; hia head popped to the surf see again, and 
filagree work, and covered frequently with , ascending the steep steps, he donned his 
marble canopies of the richest style of orna* white sheet, and showed us around m* usual! 
mentation The most prominent among the An evening or two succeeding this, we 
larger shrines, was that of Nizam-ood-deen, j drove out to the Kootub Miner, eleven miles 
the founder of some religious sect; his tomb from Delhi, and ascondod the 375 stone steps 
is kept covered with a heavy red cloth, and which took us to the top of tho tower of the 
is enclosed in a chamber surrounded with same name. Here we beheld the sunrise, 
white pillart. Mohammedans were worship* and obtained an extensive view of the sor- 
ping there with threat reverence, though it is rounding country, and especiallv of the 
something of a pilgrimage for them to reach grand old ruins which lie scattered all about 
tho spot. Oppotrt* this tomb was the more the base of tho tower. 

modest and tasteful enclosure, containing A solid “Iron Pillar/' very ancient and 
the grave of the pious Jchanara Begum, on very smooth, stands upright in the centre of 
whose marble sarcophagus, (open st the top an enclosure that once pertained to an old 
and with grass growing upon it,) is the fol* mosque. 

lowing Persian inscription No rich canopy The pillar it thick sa a man's body, is 
should cover my grave; grass is the fittest twenty-two feet high and has various S»n- 
oovering for * the poor in spirit.’ Tho scrit inscriptions upon it, one of which save 
humble and transitory Jehanara, the follower it is the “arm of fame." Around it are tfie 
of the holy men of Christ, daughter of Shah remains of arches, gateways, moaques, and 
Jehan the Kmperor.” We picked a stem of portion^ of buildings in pretty good preser- 
grass from her grave, and thought her words vation ; in fact, this whole vicinity is filled 
more touching and (anting than all the with ruins of a most interesting nature, and 
splendid mansoleums abont her. such an might well repay the study of the 

While wandering among these marble mo. antiquarian. The M kootub M tower itself 
nnments of the past, we came suddenly upon however, is the central object of interest, and 
a dorp tank, almost, like a well, enclosed on rises like a mighty sentinel from the plains, 
three sides by perpendicular walls, and hav- overlooking all these relics of other ages. It 
ing steep steps leading down the other. The is seven or eight hundred years old, yet still 
depth of the tank is 80 fret, and it is said to stands firm on its mighty base, 159 feet in 
contain 40 feet of water, which in greenish circumference : and though several times 
ou the surface and quite cold. As we were struck by lightning it is in good repair, and 
peering cautiously into the well, watching is now protected by a broad copper light¬ 
some men on the steps far bolcw, our guide ning-rod which will prevent further mia- 
cacne up to us and threw off the sheet-like chief. Its height, including tho cupola 
covering which the natives wear in this (which has been removed,) was about 260 feci, 
country , he waa a middle-aged man, genteel and it is built in perfect proportion, tapering 
In appearance, and looked to be of far too upwards from tho base with groat aym- 
eober stuff to do anything so rash as what metry and beauty. 

we began to suspect. h re leaving this locality we witnesaod some 

But without saying a word, he ran around more well-jumping ; three men leaped a 
to the other side of the well and ecramhled distance of 80 feet, into the narrow hot deep 
up to the top of a small mosque which was tank below, with as little hesitation as we 
built a little from it* precipitous edge : would dive off a ship's side, 
there he stood for a moment, like a dark and On the way back to Delhi, we passed more 
solemn statue on the tip or knoh of the ruins that were quite imposing and augyoa- 
dome, and the very thuught of a hat he was ( live, but not needing particular mention. 
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It 


Moch there is in the city too, which if spare 

E itUi we might speak of. The Delhi 
tnte, with its museum, menagerie, and 
extensive garden: the •‘Cashmere Gate", 
with its cannon-battered walls, ami historical 
associations; the swarming streets, with 
their various phases of oriental life,—camels, 
elephants, monkevs, and turhanned Hindoos 
of all caste*, 


Bat could we pat a little taste of the M hot 
aeon " «n India, into oar. letter, even as we 


hare experienced it through all that we hare 
been telling of,—we think our serene friends 
in Japan woo Id err long prefer a little cooler 
subject, and would even forego a little of 
the sight-seeing, oat of respect to a thermo- 
meter which kept stubbornlj at ltfO° in the 
shade ! 

Since leaving Calcutta we had not seen a 
drop of rain, nor was there a p^nepect of 
anj for weeks to come; a cloudless *kj. hot 
and haey, with a fierce and blating son, 
whoee deadly power we never fully knew 
before, met us everywhere ou our desolate 
journey. 

The country appeared dry, parched and 
deserted ; the railway stations seemed solemn 
and still, and frequently we found ouraelves 
to be almost the only foreign passenger upon 
a whole train. Scarcely any Europeans ap¬ 
peared to trust themselves out in such heat 
as this, for either they were in their shaded 
booses, under their M punkahs”, or else they 
had already escaped to the mountains,—whi¬ 
ther we were escaping also, rather tardily. 

In Calcutta, we had left the thermometer 
among the " nineties ” only, in the shade ; 
but, as we got further 44 up country " and 
from the sea, the mercury began mount¬ 
ing to the oue hundred and tens, twonties 
and thirties I—and in the •«*, it constantly 
reached 155° and 160°. We counted oar- 
selves “ in the sun," as far as eur sensations 
were concerned, when we were forced to ride 
in a close little M gharce ", or carriage, over a 
burning road for several miles, with the un- 
geniat rays of old Sol pouring upon us. A 
little indiscretion in the exposure of the head, 
under such circumstances, would not leave 
room for its repetition. But usually, we 
never ventured outside the door of oar house, 
between the hoars of 10 a. m. and 4 r 
(a.*., when we were not in the cars, but had 
stopped at some city or station ;) and most 
of our sight-seeing, Ac , was accompli a bod 
early in the morning, or towards evening, or 
perhnpa by moon-fight. This stole away 
onr »l*ep, and w tcoeXd not make it up daring 
the middle of the dav, for the heat was too 
Intense, notwithstanding punkahs, swinging 
fans, and caucus tatties,—which are 

thick straw or brushwood mate of peculiar 


construction, kept saturated with water, and 
and placed at every open door or window 
where the M hoi wind" is likely to come. 
Hut sometimes even these don’t wotk. 


We found therefore, after three weeks of 
endurance, thiU we innst escape to the moun¬ 
tain!, as other folks had done before us, 
otherwise our hervous system could not stand 
the thermal strain much longer. We were 
promised that 44 the rains" would set in on 
or about the 20th of June, and that the 
technical “ hot sea*on *' of India would then 
be over, and a small deluge would succeed 
it, and the country would put on now life. 
Accordingly, we left Delhi in the afternoon 
(of June 2nd), am! proceeded to (hur*ab&l 
station, where we took the •• Scindc, Punjab 
and Delhi" railway, for Saharunpore ; arriv¬ 
ing at the latter place at 11 o’clock, r, u. 
On the way we passed Meerut, where the 
great mutiny is said to have broken out. Be¬ 
fore reaching this point, it was ‘‘rather 
warm M in the train, as usual, and the 
gentle breese " which came in at the win¬ 
dow, was like the blast of a small reverbera¬ 
tory furnace. At the station above Meerut, 
we passed the “ down train," which we were 
informed, had one foreign passenger 44 kick 
over" at the station beyond. "What is 
that ? * we innocent!? asked. “ Found dead 
from heat-apoplexy, was the cool reply I 

This fact is not unfrequent at this soaeon, 
on the railway, and trains often roll into the 
stations, with somebody 44 found dead " in 
his car from the heat. 

Another case occured at about this satno 
place the other day ; the ticket-conductnr 
stepped up to the car window, and asked a 
gentleman sitting alone there, for hie ticket. 
There was no response, and he touched him, 
and found him already dead: two natives 
also died on the same train. 

This makes M travelling for pleasure" 
rather paradoxical is thee# parts, and rather 
solemn in its uncertainties withal; and so we 
must regard it till we reach the region of the 
Mediterranean, and, like the Israelites, having 
crossed the Red Sea, gain the “ promised 
land" of cooler shades than this ! 

At Saharunpore, we found an omnibus 
awaiting, and according to onr usual lot, ws 
had the whole vehicle to ouraelves : the oxtra 
space was improved by lying down and tak¬ 
ing a much-needed sleep. 

The omnibus had no seats, but was a high 
covered " slop* " in the litoral eenae of the 
word, with mattresses npon the floor. For 
on# person, it was very oomforUble, but for 
mnnv it would be rather crowded. 

VN e left tU station about midnight, and 
eouu after began a gradual ascent and 
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passed through none fine scenery, which we 
lowiTcr did not iw,—being uli-op 

We had to wake up every six mile* or eo, 
for they made ench a noise changing the 
homes ; beside* tide, one of the driver* blew 
an immense brass horn every now end then, 
to the consternation of any country-people 
in the way. 

As morning came on, we could see that 
we were steadily rising far above the heated 
and hety plaint which we had left the 
previous day, and things began to look 
fresher, and greener end more Life-like : the 
air too, wae invigorating, and though not 
very cool ae yet, was a great improvement on 
that below. Many very pretty country seats 
were scattered along the road, and the 
eoenery seemed more home-like. 

For forty-five milea we peaaed along a 
sloping table-land, with steeper aecente here 
and there ; the omnibus made good time, for 
we had four horses and three were changed 
frequently for fresh relays. Judging by the 
number of chargee, there mast have been 
more then two dosen horses and eight white 
bullocks, to pull oe over the 46 miles ;—and 
all this for 11 rupees ! 

Finally we arrived at Raj poor, at the foot 
of the crountains proper, end there we rested 
for one »’ay and night. We put op at the 
M Dawk Bungalow," which it a Government 
establishment peculiar to India, and suited 
to the temporary convenience of travellers. 
Here we slept during the day, and had 
our meals, and were not disturbed, except 
onoe at night, by a wild jackal, who crept in 
alyly at our window, got on the table in the 
middle of the room, and begin quietly to dis¬ 
pose of whatever supper we bed left there ! 
We drove the intruder oat osce, but he came 
back again when we slept, so we let him 
alone. 


We find ourselves bankrupt for a language 
among these Hindoos in India; for though 
under British dominions, the people of this 
oountry don't speak half ss much English 
even a* the Japs or Chinese, and we some¬ 
times have rath or ludicrous experiences with 
them. When under peculiar stress of haste 
or temper, we often bolt out some Jap 
pbme« to them ench as j'inaA-i-meffa, or 
th-iKMclit, but it “don’t go"! They look 
at ua in consternation and then laugh ; and 
we throw a few Chinese word* at them which 
we had picked up, but its all of no use ; and 
they continue to jabber sway at us, until we 
Wt fly at them something more tangible than 
dictionary epithets when they suddenly die- 

While at breakfaat in our Dawk Bangalow, 
the Hindoo fcAaN-#a-ma (steward) came in 


and looking inquiringly at ua, said—“ Jom- 
pon ?" We wondered at his combined im¬ 
pudence end wisdom, supposing hewes in¬ 
terrogating us ae to whether we came from 
•• Japan, " (!) sod moodily nodded in the 
aftirmative i —for, owing to onr trunk-mark, 
its not the first time the Hindoos have cate¬ 
chised ue at to where we came from. The 
fellow looked very grave, and w ent out ; and 
•©on the M AVf-wmf-ga " (house watchman), 
came in, and after some trepidation mu\ with 
a bow, M Jom-pon We nodded again, but 
told him to “ clear out." Bo be disappeared, 
and soon came to the door again with a great 
black thing, half-box and half bag, slung 
on a big |*©le, with four coolies to carry it. 
This we learned waa a M Jvm-pon " o* 
kind of “ A«wyo, M and they wanted to carry 
ua in it) 

Our experience in this respect, was like 
that of the “ westerner " from the state of 
Ohio, who came with verdant curiosity to 
Yokohama, and took a stroll one morning 
along the Tokaido. As be met the poor bot 
very polite country-poople, coming Kana- 
gawa-wards, they now and then bowed to 
him and said “ O-kai-o?**' Whereupon he 
replied “ Yeeand thought this at ran go 
people, wonderfully versed not only in the 
geography of the M States M in general, but 
of hie own locality in particular ! 

After laughing at our *' Jam -pan H con¬ 
veyance, and wondering on whom the real 
“ joke " lay, we contrived to aak for a posy 
and two coo lisa, which we finally secured, 
and then started up the mountains, keeping 
the coolies and baggage ahead. It was more 
than seven miles steep climbing, ere we 
reached Muaeoorie. the place of our destina¬ 
tion, neary 8,u00 ft. above the level of 
the sea. 

Here, stretching along the top spur of 
a mountain range, is the scattered line of 
elegant houses ’and hotels and caatlc-like 
mansions, (and hundreds of them at that) 
which constitutes the town of Muaeoorie;— 
which ia the "hot season * retreat (like 
Simla and Darjeeling) fornearlv alt the well- 
to-do European resident* of * the plains." 

It waa like receiving a new lease of life 
end bops, to get up into this frjsh cool air, 
and magnificent mountain scenery; and it 
waa a sight which waa quite unique, un¬ 
precedented iu our experience, ty see the 
beautiful residences, ana evidences of lnxnry 
of a city, perched np on a lofty mountain- 
rmrge, amid the wildest scenery of nature. 

We looked aboot ua with pleasant antici¬ 
pations, and knew we would be willing pri¬ 
soners, here, till “ the rains " came and set 
ua free. 
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Mlmoosie, June lfHh, lH7. r >. 


F OR more than two week*, wc have been 
parched up on this glorious peak of 
a> Laltiba," with the town of Munaooric and 


steepness and sngnlsr contortions.) a* that 
wliieh ninkr* up the indescribable charm of 
these ravine** or “cedi” aa they are here 
called. 


it* auburb Lend our, scattered over the 
mountain slopes and ridgr* just beneath ; 
and from tin*,—the highext point of ulixcrva- 
tion here,—we havo had spread constantly 
before u*. one of the grandest view* the 
country afford*. Now and then, the hot 
baxc and dost of “ the pluin* ” would ulwniru 
the viaion. even .though it was bright blue 
sky fur overbead; yet the thunder-storm* 
come, (confined u*/y to the liill-rcgmux how¬ 
ever.) and clear the atmoxpbtro with heavy 
showers, and still heavier electrical dm- 
charges, to that a clean sweep could be 
obtainod of the auperb panorama set be¬ 
fore ua. 

To the left, liko a glistening atrip nlong 
the horiaon, arc the Marred water* of the 
Ganges, wlnrh, with tributaries nearer at hand, 
flow sluggishly forth from deep and dark 
vallics, extending a hundred milts hack into 
the mountains, and find their source in the 
melting glaciers which slope from tho re¬ 
gions of eternal snow. Still mors visible, to 
the right, and stretching far off to the West 
and South, is the sandy bod of the Jnmna, 
which emerges also from the deep defiles, 
and ice-girt slopes of the mountains. Between 
the two great river*,—which grow greater as 
the? flow onwards,—is a broad ana slightly 
undulating plain or table-land covered with 
dark forests of timber here and there, bright 
green patches of vegetation and cultivated 
fields, native villages grey and dusty, dotted 
along near the woods and stream lets, and 
presenting a most picturesque appearance 
contrasted with the hot parched plains of the 
lower country. 

About twenty-five miles to the sonth, is a 
chain of hills called “ the Si-ve-licka or 
Bwallocks," which bounds tbe outer edge of 
this table-land, and beyond which, extends 
the limitless expanse of M the plains M proper. 
When this outter chain of hills is pass¬ 
ed, there is little but an immense prairie- 
like flat, for the thousand miles separating 
Bah a run pore and Delhi, from Calcutta. 

The namo 11 Si-va-licks/* signifies th# 
“ abode of Shivs, the Destroyer.” 

Raj poor and Debra, are largo Tillages just 
at the base uf the mounts in range on whfch 
we are at present located ; as wu look down 
upon them, frum our lofty height, a succes¬ 
sion of precipitous verdure-covered cliffs in¬ 
tervene*, and deep gorges diversified with 
all the lights and shades, which green tints 
and solemn depths can impart. In all our 
mountain experiences, we have never seen 
such an endless variety, (in the beauty and 


Not withstanding the wildness and steep¬ 
ness of these wooded slopiw, they are *o girt 
about with well-made path*, that we tuny 
wander among them in any ilirretion ; every 
knoll and ridge and tormced retreat, is eithnr 
crowned with some stately mitunion, or else 
its garden-like slope will have the bonnet 
nestled in among the trees. Tho right is 
very unique and very novel, as we look down 
from tho vcmmloh of our own pretty house, 
(which is higher than any of the real,) and 
see the descending series of beautiful villas 
and residences, and scattered country seats 
of tlie wealthy, skirting every hdl-eido and 
slope for more than throe mile* around. 
Directly below ns, about 500 feet, is the 
beautifully located “ Wwdstock " school for 
young ladies. We modestly U*ok tea there, 
two evenings ago. in the midst of all the 
fair assembly of bewitching ones: but we 
kept very solemn! 

On the opposite and northern aide, from 
the M Laltiba ” peak where wo are located, 
are still deeper gorges, wilder ravines, and 
higher chains of mountain*, woodrd along 
their precipitous sides, and abounding in 
gamo and wild beast*; for here the tiger 
makes his home, and the leopards and wild¬ 
cats lie in wait for prev. In the winter 
times, these fierce neighbour* come np from 
the jangle* and wooded ravines, and stalk 
ahout the house* and paths even of our hill- 
slops here; and at this season too, their 
mournful cries msy sometimes be heard in 
the disianoe. 

But the matchless vision before us hers, 
and tho ono compared with which all else 
we have spoken of i* insignificant, is the 
magnificent panorama of tho Himalaya peaks 
themselves, known witfh us as the “ Snowy 
Range/’ and stretching in boundless extent 
behind u* (to the north,) s* far a* cyo can 
reach. The range appears fmm thin point, 
to run in an easterly and westerly direction, 
and extends in almost an unbroken line for 
several hundred mile*. That portion of it is 
only scon however, which, from its great 
elevation, rise* above the neighbouring moun¬ 
ts ins which stand in the way. For more 
than a week after being here, we were unable 
to obtain a glimpse of this rare and ir.tcrost- 
ing sight; but as if to specially favour us, the 
tuists and haxe vanished this morning, even 
whilo we were sitting writing here at the 
window, and we have just this moment had 
ono of the grandest visions to be seen on 
earth! 
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Look at that succession of snow-clad pctka 
out of the window there ! 

Each one of them stands twmty-two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
each looks ae though it were fit to throne its 
Creator;—to pore, and white, and holy, does 
it appear, rising to the borders of the celes¬ 
tial land. 

The horison, high up, and far away, is 
girt about with these mighty walls of snow. 
We are on the cloud-level ourselves, and still 
theeo peaks and giant ranges, all white as 
alabaster, and clothed in sunlight, rise far 
above and beyond ua, with a majesty and 
beauty inconceivable. Some are like silent 
sentinels guarding the blue vault of heaven, 
others are rough crater-1 ike create, with 
scarred and serried declivities; and all are 
connected with an endless chain of snowy 
cliffs and slopes, and lie radiant and still, in 
tbs unbroken solitude of the sky. 

We have seen the 44 Bernese Oberland " 
view of the Alpe, with all its glorious array 
of peaks, from the dome of Mont Blanc to 
the cliffs of the fair Juugfrau ; and we have 
dwelt even under the shadow of Fujiyama's 
conebut all those have to be nut toge¬ 
ther, to equal the colossal magnificence of 
those Himalaya peaks yonder. 

Nor could they do it even then,--at least 
in point of tise. For starting 70 miles, over 
there, with 22,000 ft„ the range continues 
to the south and east in a gradually ascend¬ 
ing scale, till it culminates in the top of 
Mt. Everest, 28,000 ft. (and more);—the 
monarch of the mountain would ! 

We might put the bast of Fusiyama, on 
the inew?‘line of some of these giant peaks, 
and its cone would not even approach the 
top. In fact, if 11 Fust H were scooped out, 
and powdered all over with snow, it would 
make no more than a good 44 niyki-cap " for 
some of these imperial Himalayan heads ? 

E W. C. 


the fab east. 


ClAfTII 8. 

THE FI ENT CONVERT*. 

T HE brillisnt meteor of Christianity then 
flared across the land for a few short 
years, leaving after its short but dastling 
flash, the darkness more profound, but 
of which there is little permanent record 
beyond the numerous letters and accounts 
now read by few but the bookmaker and the 
curious. 


From the time of Arthur’s first arrival, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, to the 
time of the arrival of the first priests, who 
doubtless were attracted hither by Angiro, 
a Japanese convert, and by the accounts 
brought to Manila and Macao by the natives 
of Japan, (for Arthur’s letters as we know 
were suppressed, or at least not publicly 
known till long after), the people nearly worn 
out with continual civil war, hailed with 
jov the advent of the good and clever men 
who first arrived; and within a few years, 
hundreds of foreigners poured into the 
country, where they were well received. 
Intermarriage was common, and even in 
the present day may be traced much foreign 
blood in the higher classes. Had the new¬ 
comers but kept peace amongst themselves 
all would have been well; but it was not 
long ere they quarrelled. 

Nobunaga had done as our Harry the 8th 
did. He made a raid on the native priest¬ 
hood ; and when he was no more, the Chris¬ 
tians he had supported as a set-off to the 
Buddhists had no one to help them. The 
reaction was violent, and the greedy priests 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese, were, 
when in power, not one whit less greody 
thar. the bonsea, and wens more overbearing. 

We have passed over the oft-told tale of 
the arrival of Xavier in Japan, and his won¬ 
derful success, as also of that of bis immediate 
followers. 

The southern provinces appear to have 
been the field in which the propagandist# 
were most successful, and it is no leis a fact, 
that the success of the priests seemed to be 
invariably followed by trouble in the ruling 
of the people The brief success of the 
priests and the numerous parties of the 
natives sent abroad, and their doings, we 
need not trace farther. 

In 1573, the Christians in the south sub¬ 
scribed for and founded a chapel in Nagasaki, 
and in 1574 Nobunaga granted an audience 
to foreigners at Adsuchi castle. The same 
year foreign Christians erected a place of 
worship at Kioto, on the Shi-jo bo-mon-dori. 

We must now mention the greatest man of 
Japanese modem history, lyeyasu. 

The MaUudaira family, chieftains of ths 
province of Mikuni, had become allied to 
the Tokugawa family, and of this stock he 
was bom in 1532, at Okaaaki. He and 
Hidoyoehi Toyotomi were both rising to 
eminence at this time. He seems to 
have opposed Hnleyoahi at the first, wish¬ 
ing to assist Nobu-O, the son of Nobu- 
nsg*. Taiko (then Kuambaku Toyotomi) 
sent repeated friendly invitations to lyeyasu 
to visit him, but these were quietly ignored. 
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At lftA be took from 8m Hioga-no-Kami, 
kie young wife, a noted beauty; and, adopting 
her ae hie sister, bestowed her on lyeyasu. 
Her first bunhand, in shame, died by hie own 
hand (seppuku). Even then lyeyasu still 
remained in retirement Toyotomi sent his 
mother ae a hostage, under the specious 
pretence of a visit to her adopted daughter; 
aad finally lyeyaeu went to Osaka with a 
numerous body of retainers. 

Daring the first part of the reign of the 
106th Mikado, Michi-Hito, Okimachi Ten-O, 
(up to 1567), Yoehitcru was Shogun ; and the 
influence of the Aehikaga family rapidly de¬ 
clining, general internal disturbances kept 
aloof all foreign traders, although frequently 
ships touched at the towns on the south-east 
coast of the islands. A ship arrived in 1649 
at Bungo Uaki harbour lo 1660, at Bungo, 
Otomo Bonn received large guns. In nis 
family was Christianity first established, 
through the intervention of one of Arthur's 
grand-children who had been adopted by him. 

An embassy which had been sent to Rome 
had returned in 1588 in company with Es¬ 
ther Vahgnani, the ambassador from the 
Portuguese viceroy at Goa. 

Nagasaki had prospered exceedingly dur¬ 
ing this period. The doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity were well received and its worship 
universally practiced there. But unfortunate¬ 
ly, the policy of the founders of the Toku- 
gawa power wee to make the new creed 
merely a power to counteract the influence 
of the Buddhist priests—thereby creating a 
bitter rivalry between the sects. 

Li 1687, in the most unexpected manner, 
the Shogun issued an edict banishing the 
missionaries, and each of their native converts 
ae would not relapse into the Buddhist obser¬ 
vances. Esther Cuello and about one hundred 
and twenty others, were gathered at Hirando, 
and they resolved upon refusing the order 
to embark : only a few going over to China. 
The churches were then destroyed, and many 
of the prise's who had remained in the in¬ 
terior were in great danger, although some of 
the converted princes remained firm in the 
new faith. 

Jfefe,—The student or curious will fiat 1 lists of 
tbs moat interesting accounts of theso timss in 
flUdnancrts' work and in the list appended to the 
•* Treaty Porta Directory/* of which the undermen¬ 
tioned are a few: 

1*70 Kpistol* Japonic*. 

1WO Mafia's Hist: lad. vol. XYI. 

IMS Tryaatius. Triumph of Chrirtaaity in 

Japan. 

18*7 La Ptre Frmneota Sober. 

IfaSa—fa 1*07 the year Yoahiteru died, a ahip 
arrived as Nagasaki,-wad again » 166U-70-71- 
aad in Bungo la 1*71 


Koniahi Seteu-no-Kami, the chief of the 
naval forces, and Kodera, the commander of 
the mounted troops, though professing Chris¬ 
tianity kept themselves in favour, end Por¬ 
tuguese merchants were still admitted tu trade. 
The cause of the Shogun's change of policy is 
attributed to his jealousy of the rapidly grow¬ 
ing power of the Christiana, and his fear 
of thoir opposing his arbitrary exercise of 
power Valignani was, therefore received as 
an am b as sad or and not as a pnest. • The edict 
for a time happily became almost a dead 
letter, the war with Corea drawing off the 
Shogun's attention. 

Father Rodcrignex seems to have been the 
court interpreter about this period. 

The Portuguese traders, in poshing their 
business gave offence to the fathers, and just 
then the new governors of Nagasaki, not 
being converts, were very severe on the 
priests and their followers. 

A native called Hirmda, who had been to 
the Phillipinee, suggested that the governor 
of these Spanish colonies should be made 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of Japan 
over the islands, but fearing to injure the 
cause of Catholicism, the affair was, ae a 
measure of expediency, simply delayed, in¬ 
stead of being immediately exploded as absurd. 
The union of the Spanish and Portuguese 
crowns did not cause any abatement in 
the jealousy of the natives of Manila and 
Macao, who were competing for the monopoly 
of the trade : and the exclusion of Spaniards 
was broken through by ships croeing tbs 
Pacific from Manila to Spanish Ameriaa* 
and the feud eras kept up in all its bitterness. 

It appears that it was intended after the 
fall of the Ashikaga to revive pure Shinto ae 
the national religion. 

The success of the expedition which had 
been sent by Taioo sama to Corea, mainly 
led by oonverta, and containing great num¬ 
bers of them, was a day for the 

priests ; but before long the difficulty ae to 
the recognition of the Japanese sovereignty 
over the Phillipinee, besides the oomplsinte nf 
the Spaniards and the charges they brought 
against their rivals, caused an older to be 
issued to destroy the church at Nagasaki— 
the last refuge of the fathers. So was the 
church once more severely oppressed in this 
year 1692 ; but the next year, with the secret 
assistance of the new governor of Nagasaki, 
they again got a footing. Once more however, 
the rivalry between the fathers of the different 
orders drew down npon them persecution. 

Id 1696, a Spanish ship that fell into the 

• Yoahiteru. in 1660, gave audience to Father 
Vital*. This Is the firrt instance noted la history 
of reception of foreigners by a shogun. 
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htndln of the To*a wreckers, wan the cans* of 
forther dimcnainn and mutual recrimination 
between the Jesuits and other order*, and tho 
suspicion* excited by these dissension* cauaed 
the greatest severity to be cxercim.Nl. 

On the .ith January, lW7 t some twenty- 
four convert* had their cara cut off at Miuko, 
and others wore similarly treated at Osaka, 
then sent to Nagasaki, and paraded os a 
warning to the people, and crucified. 


Thia waa followed by an order to deport the 
missionaries, and for the destruction of mors 
than a hundred placea of worship throughout 
the country. 

Taiko died September, 1-S98. Many fine 
shrines wins erected, in which lie waa to be 
worshipped, ilia infant son he loft in change 
of lyeyasu as regent. 

(To be continual). 


--- 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE TEMPLE OF SANlfO 

I S ono of tho very popular temples in 
Tokio. Whether it owes its favour in 
public estimation to its peculiar sanctity or 
to its Imantiful positiuu we know nut, but we 
are inclined to think the latter. It is on the 
top of one of the numrrnos high knolls which 
are to tie found in Yodo and its suburbs, 
and there is from it a fine view in every 
direction. At its rear waa taken the 

VIEW OF THE MOAT* AKASAKA, Ac*, 
which shews that it overlooks theno spots, 
and ia itself well within the boundaries 
of the castle. To tlie right of this 
rias thq heights on which are placed 
the old gate—now half demolished—bnt still 
known as A kanaka Go Mon—(the Imperial 
gate of Akanaka), and one of the vashiki or 
palaces of the Prince of Dew*. The slopes 
of tlie ascent are heavily timbered, and at 
this season of the year, the moat itself is a 
most attractive feature in tho landscape, 
being almost covered with the lotus iu full 
flower. 


THE VIEW OF THE UNION CHURCH, 
TS’KIDJI, 

is taken to shew our distant readers the 
very modest building which waa the first 
erected for the united worship of tho Most 
High bv foreigners in Yedo. It was built 
under the auspice* and wo believe, mainly 
if not cntirrlv, with the funds of American 
Missions, and stands on the Mission lot, the 
houses to the right of the pictaro being 
Missionary residences. The good that is 
being done by tltuse Missionaries quietly and 
unostentatiously among tho dopants, ia be¬ 
yond sll prriiHc. For this is not the only 
•arred edifice they have bn ilk There is 
another, rocently opened, qnitc as plain in its 
apjnsirance as that in the picture—indeed 
without any spire, and thenfore by so much 
plainer—whiuli ie exclusively devoted to the 
use of native Christians, who, with the oasis- I 


tanen of the excellent painstaking Missionary 
tho Reverend David Thmu[>*oii, manage its 
affairs themselves, and have formed them¬ 
selves into “a Christian church," not in 
absolute connection with any sect, but bas¬ 
ing itself unruly and simply on tho Bible. 
Wo intended giving an account of the 
opening services at thia church which took 
place this month; but it ia aomewluit long, and 
wo are obliged by want of space to postpone 
it until our next number. 

THE PAGODA AT TEN-NO-JI, TANAKA- 


A BOUT two ri from " the standard " at 
Nihon-bashi, (the place from whence 
all distances from Tokio arc measured), ia 
situate this fine old Pagoda. It ie but a 
short distance in rear of Ooyenu, and has 
for many reasons peculiar claims to the re- 
gsrd of the people. The ground once oover- 
ed with the buildings and gardens of monas- 
tcrial establishments, has been cleared, and 
only the Pagoda, and 

THE IMAGE OF NURE BOTOKE, 
now remain to mark what it once was. 
It ia now laid out as an immense ceme¬ 
tery, every allotment for gravsu boing 
marked by light bamboo fences: and it ia 
really as tine a space and site for such a 
purpose as can be desired. The image por¬ 
trayed, now stands alone in its glory. It is 
not so large as the great Doibutox at Kama¬ 
kura, being only about 18 feet high; but 
altogether the spot baa a beauty and a 
solemnity about it worthy of all admiration. 

THE AVENUE Iff THE HEW CEMETERY AT 
TANAKA, 

is one of the prottv feuturcs of tho spot; 
and dwellers in Yodo, who have not too 
many nice drives to take, mny add this to 
their number with pleasure and advantage. 


rmiNTED and fuUiehed for tU« Proprudor. « the 
oRos^tbs Ginaa Stncbo- 
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narrative of the revival of ancient 

CUSTOMS. 

FcKko-ua* Monooatari. 

Sicvio.n XVII. 

rpHE Mscmbly of ronin alluded to j„ the but 
. soction ' •• h *™R taken place at Ginxnn 
ui Tajim* province, was headed by Hirono 
iro, who was ono of those who accompanied 
the eevon kuffo to Choehiu. Ho persuaded 
ono of them, Sana Noriyoebi, to enter Kioto 
by forco and expel the Prince of Aidxu, the 
shosliidai. In the tenth month, lie left the 
harbour of Mitajiri in Suwo. with many fob 
owers, and, mt goon ag ho arrived at Tnjima, 
ho reared hie standard in a monastery where 
many more awaited him. He advanced upon 
the government store* at the Oinran where 
he drove tho oRcials before him, seized on 
all tho provisions, and established himself 
there ; but the next day lie was attacked, do. 
feated, and compelled to retreat; and Sawa 
w*s shut up in tho Mio-ken-xan with four 
hundred men. Hi* soldiers were dividod in 
opinion, some wishing to dofend tbeir pro- 
•ent position, other* to enter Kioto at all 
nuMirdj Hirono Jiro was among tho latter, 
nthe dead of t ho nigbt, he and Sawa with 
• fair following, left the monntnin and made 
thoir waj in the direction of Kioto; bat 


t,M T were encountered at Toyognwa ford, 
and violently attacked. Himno and a largo 
proportion of the followers wero captami, 
and the numlkcr who lost their live* wan 
great. Sawn escaped with difficnltj and 
managed to rcncli Cboaliin in safoty; but 
those who had remained in tins moan tain 
root a similar fate to tliat of tlioir companions 
who had essayed to reach the metropolis. 

Thas was this tumult pot down with a 
high Iland 

Mori, Princo of Clinahin, now nililrosied 
tljc following letter to his subjects :— 

* Notwitlistonding tho distinctions of high and 
Jo*-, lord and vassal. wo arv all nooplo of on« 
hJJjIHrc, and tho prop< rtv of tho Mikado. Our 
ruithfiU service is therefore due to hits If I 
should be negligent in my duty to him, you 
should bbune nio with ail jour might. 

" It is i the duty of tho Shogun to sweep away 
fMT^gn barWians from the Krnpiro; hut if ho 
n« gleet to discharge tho service ho is appointed to 
by tho Mikado, we, tho daimios must obey tho 
imperial or>1.«m, even at tho risk of our lives. Tho 
Tokugawu government has taken no <*ro of it* 
dutn-s. and it* cowardly officers have rendered 
nugutorv oil my faithful service to tho Emperor, 
by sUndenng toe as a traitor. So it is that none of 
xuy family or retainer* are permitted to enter Kioto. 

1 hero is nothing more mortifying to ms than this 
dishonesty which casts a stain on my house for svor. 

" But now, you, my faithful clansmen, never 
forget that ws belong to tho Empire, it i« our 
duty to die for our Emperor and our oountry/* 
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Tho circulation of this address throughout 
8qwo end Nagato, tho dominions of the 
Choehiu clan, produced an immense excite¬ 
ment ; and all resolved to commence a war 
against the foreign barbarians, and to die, if 
necessary, for their lord. 

It was whilst this excitement prevailed in 
Choehiu, that tidings camo of a great fire 
haring brolten out in Yedo on tho 10th of 
the 11th month. It burnt down a largo 
portion of tho city. and entirely swept away 
that part of tho castle occupied as tho resi¬ 
dence of the Shogun. This has never been 
rebuilt, and there exist now only some of 
tho gates and the stono walla 

PrcviuuB to this time when the houses of 
the traders wore burnt down, it was a matter 
of prido to hare them rebuilt quickly, and it 
was considered a very honorable thing to be 
among tho first in effacing the traces of the 
calamity, and in recommencing business 
operations. But tho circumstances of the 
times were now of such a character, that 
none cared to rebuild their houses, and for 
a long time the grass was allowed to grow, 
and the whole space remained deserted. 

A few days after this misfortune a still 
greater one appeared, which threatened all 
the people of tho Empire. 

An envoy arrived from America in Yedo 
and declared to the Tokugawa government, 
that according to the law of nations, the 
closing of the open ports would be followed 
by war. He preseed for an immediate deci¬ 
sion ; but ultimately a delay of a year was 
obtained.* 

Towards the end of the same month, thero 
broke out a fire in Osaka which continued to 
burn for three days and nights. There was 
a very strong wind blowipg the whole time, 
and 14,500 public and private buildings in 
the city, and four suburban villages, were laid 
in ashes. All these events happened in the 
10th and 11th months. (November 12tb, 
18G3, to January 8tb, 1804.) 

Things were thus in a most hapless condi¬ 
tion both east and west; but tho chief 
interest centred in the proceedings of the 
Choehiu clan. A retainer of Mori, named 
I bare, attempted to present a memorial to 

• This is translated literally j but what It al¬ 
ludes to we do sot understand —Ed. F. £. 


tho Mikado in behalf of the clan, imploring 
pardon for having find upon the gate of the 
im]icrial palace. Ho was not allowed to ap¬ 
proach any nearer to tlio city than Fushimi, 
where ho was strictly watched. The me¬ 
morial was with difficulty sent to Kioto ; and 
its exact terms did not transpire. The 
prayer of it was refused by the Tokugawa 
ministers, who regarded Mori as a traitor. 
Some of tho daimios proposed to the govern¬ 
ment to accede to tho dosiroa of tho clan, on 
tho chief sending the heads of hi* throe prin¬ 
cipal ministers. But tho r > okugawa officers 
would bo satisfied with nothing less than ths 
destruction of his whole house. 

Theso events were followed by the resigna¬ 
tion of TaJcntsukasa, tho kuambaku, who 
was succeeded by Nijo Toaliiyoahi. 

It was determined now to make a strong 
appeal to foreign countries. Iksda Chikugo- 
no-kami, Kawadzu Idsumi-no-kami and Ka- 
wads Sagaini-no-kami wort) dispatched to 
England and Franco to counsel the closing 
of tho open ports. They returned before the 
! close of tho year, having boon totally unsuc¬ 
cessful in their mission; and were conse¬ 
quently imprisoned in their own residences. 

The ronin were now so scattered over the 
country, that it was forbidden by the Toku¬ 
gawa government that anyono should travel 
through the country without a passport. 

At this juncture a fresh trouble arose 
through the increased hostility of the Sateu- 
ma and Choehiu clans. Towards the end of 
the previous year, a merchant steemer be¬ 
longing to Satsuma anchored at Tanno-ora, 
Boxen. Though the Choehiu men knew to 
whom it belonged, they fired upon it and 
destroyed it, under pretence of believing it 
belonged to foreigners. Thirty Satsuma 
men were killed; and when this outrage be¬ 
came known to the clan, they, from the 
highest to the lowest, were filled with indig¬ 
nation, and resolved to be revenged. Pre¬ 
parations were made to this end; but the 
government persuaded them to leave to it 
the punishment of tho Choehiu; and tho 
latter sent an apology by a special messenger, 
confessing and expressing regret for their 
crime, and so the affair'rsstod. But thence¬ 
forward ths two clans were more than ever 
estranged. 
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Tho Shogun embarked on board of tho 
Choyo-mam at Shinagawa, in the 11th month 
of this year, and landing at Ur*pa reviewed 
hie artillery, returning to Yedo on tho fol¬ 
lowing day. 

The epoch of Rankin ended with thie 
year, and that of Gcnji commenced (Ktli 
Fobmary, 1864). It wae customary for tho 
daimioe on enoh occasions to make a congra¬ 
tulatory visit to the Shogun, and in Kioto 
to tho Mikado. A great banquet was pre¬ 
pared for them; and everywhere the military 
class held high festival, drinking tho health 
of the Mikado and the Shogun. Thus, or¬ 
dinarily, great rejoicings prevailed through¬ 
out the Empire, particularly at tho eastern 
and western capitals But, on thie occasion, 
there wes a settled gloom over the whole 
country, and nono of tho ueual mirthful nous 
was soon. The great festival of tho first Now 
year's day of the new era passed off without 
any of the pleasant ceremonials which had 
been the universal rule; happiness appeared 
to have become a stranger in tho land. 

The first act of the New year wae tbo pre¬ 
senting to the Mikado, by Tottori, a dai- 
mio of Insba province, of tlio following 
memorial:— 

m It had boon appoint*! that tho foreign bar¬ 
barian* oho old bo driven from the empire on tho 
10th day of tho 5th month of last year; and thooo 
who wore moot ardent ia the desire of crushing 
thorn started with joy on hearing it proclaimed 
that Hi* Majesty tho Mikado would hiinsclf attend 
tho oouncil of war and the preparation! in tho 
provinca of Yamato. But als*, wo, the truest 
patriots, are greatly disappointed at tho sudden 
ohange in the imperial arrangement!, caused by 
tho crafty and cowardly officers of tho Tokugawa 
Government. When the proclamation*, on which 
wo are expected to act, are changed *o easily and 
so frequently, what are wo to do P Although Mori 
ha* been sent back to hi* own territories, and 
taken Banjo and other sis kug5 with him ha had 
no intention of rebelling against the Mikado lie 
was only angry at tho slothfulnc** and cowardice of 
the Shogun and hi* officers. It would bo bettor 
therefore to allow Mori and tho seven kug6 to 
return to Kioto to punish tho disobedient. They 
are full of patriotism. It is our dvoire, by their 
means, to cut off all tho foreign bat LurUn*/’ • 

On the 11th January, the Shogun arrived 
at Hiogo, and at once proceeded to Kioto, 
taking up bis rosidenco at tho castle of Nijo, 
where be was received to Yechizen Chiu jo, 
who awaited him with a summons from tho 

• During tho prooeot mouth there have bwen 
published in Yokohama two pamphlets, one entitled 
“ K*go*him*»~ and th* other - Bhimonceahi, both 
written by a foreigner rosidact ia Yedo. Their 


Mikado. The Shogun wont up to the palaco 
on the JOtll, attended by Hitotsubashi, Aidsu, 
end forty eight other Unimio*. A great dis¬ 
cussion was held, and tho Shogun rooeived 
the following iui|icrtal orders : 

Ttu> existence of tho empire depends upon tho 
preoent crisis. The interior i* like a brgu wild 
Uvv, M at tho roof, and the exterior m often 
eftlisofttt l by liurUiriun* who intend to become 
t*r* of tho i-mpirc. The first thing to do in such 
troublous times, »• to srUvt the wuawt ami moot 
loyal men a* adviser* of thu Bhogun. Tho four 
duimio* Aidiu, 8hittiiiUu, To Aim Tooa 

should bo promoted to iKi* duty/* 

Tlw Shogun wm farther ordered to paniah 
the crime of Mori, pnneo of Clioahia, m bo 
thought beet. 

Mori now sent an address to tho Emperor, 
declaring tlmt ho would tiro upon any ships 
of foreign build, wburli attempted to pass 
his dominions; and bis vassal* declined their 
resolution to take np arms against the Toka- 
gawa Government, in btdialf of their lord. 
All the Choehiu strongholds were fortified, 
and reinforced with many soldiers. 

In tho provinco of Sawo was ono of thoeo 
places, called Murotsu. In tho beginning of 

objoct is to give tho Japanese versa on of these 
affairs—tho buttle of Kagoshima, the battle of 

Shiuioaoeuki—and of thu cisvutnstances which lad 
to them. Of course theivforo they represent tho 
Jipiaeso in tho most amiable light possible, and 
the foreigners in tho blackest. One nationality 
comes in for u special castigation; but of the 
Japanese, oc» docs not know which to admire moat, 
the Saisuma dsn, the Choshiu cUa or the Toku- 
guwa government, Tho •• Narrative of the Revival 
of tho Ancient customs/* which we are giving a 
translation of, more particularly those sections 
which appeared in our July number uad that 
which is printed above, is from tho pen of a 
Janoii'jwj writer who publishes the story under the 
title of •• Fukko-yuuie Monogutari/’ There is 
much in the narrative that is incorrect, cither in 
fact or us to the order of occurrence; bat the spirit 
that actuated thu Hotsuuan au-l Choshiu elans (of 
whom the two couiphlct* chiefly treat), is abun¬ 
dantly evident. We thali not quote the pamphlets, 
nor further allude to them ; for although we give 
the writer credit for sincerity, and for an hoovet 
desire to servo tbo Japanese, our opinion is that tho 
pamphlets are calculated to do no good whatever, 
and very mnch harm. They revive the memory 
of diasgreuineats long since forgotten by mast of 
those who were mixed up in thorn, and absolutely 
unknown to nine-tenths of thosu who have sinoo 
cotoe to Japan or who now hoar or read of, and pay 
any attention to, it* condition and progress . and 
they give occasion to all wbo remember the dxs- 
auteludu and actual danger of “ life in Japan** at 
toe times they allude to, to recall sad to relate th# 
circumstan c es which foroud on foreign Munster* 
thu course they took. It had boon far bettv had 

!*. r ^ 1 * ,Ut 
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February, a mcrchftnt ship belonging to 
Satauma hftppened to ftnchor there. She wftft 
loftdftd with silk and tea, and was bound to 
Oaftkft (or Tokohftmft) to trftdo with foreign¬ 
er*. Two of the Choshiu men named Midzui 
end Tftmftmoto who were ftmong the guard* 
stationed here, went on board under cor or 
of night, killed the captain, named Otani, 
made all the other perrons land, and then aet 
fire to the ahip. They them loft their own 
camp and went up to Osaka, carrying with 
them the head of tho captain preferred 
in brine. On their arriral in tho city, they 
exposed tho head \t the front gate of the 
temple of Honganji, with a long scroll under 
it, reriling the Satan me clan for aecretly 
trading with foreigners. They then com¬ 
mitted hara-kiri on the stone atepe near the 
gate. 


Early in May, the Shogun returned to 
Yedo, to make preparation* for the expedi¬ 
tion against Mori. 

Tho end of FJtko-ynn* Mcotogatari. 

The translator writes :— 

M The Fukho-yuu* Honogalari abruptly 
closes here , so that the title is falsified. As, 
however, I have an intimate friend who serv¬ 
ed in the Choohiu aeibateu (the expedition 
above alluded to), I will aek him to write an 
account of it for the Far East ; and I will 
then endeavour to compile a history of the 
subsequent events myself, from materials I 
either have at hand or can obtain access to." 

The sbrunt termination of tho “ narrative," 
coupled with the long delay which took place 
between the first and second books, will serve 
to illustrate to our reader* a peculiar feature 
of the Japanese character. They enter upon 
an undertaking with spirit, but are frequent¬ 
ly incapable of sustained effort.—Ed. F. E. 


PEREGRINATIONS OF A PERIPATETIC* 

Chaftxk I. 

I have a speech of fire that fain would blase. 

g—1st 

M Y namo is—Peter—Oh * well, it’s sure 
to come out aomo time or other, so 
it may just as well first as last:—Possible ! 
Yea, Poter Possible—that's my name. Ha P 
you doubt it P I thought so; but it's true 
for all that. At any rate it's as near my 
real name as I am disposed to reveal. Why, 
I should like to ask, should my schoolbellows 
always call me M Old Possible," if it wasn't 
my name P No, it's no argument at all, that 
they didn't call my brother ** Young Pos¬ 
sible." They didn't know I had a brother. 
How should they P Ho wasn't there ! Well, 
you needn't be so particular; I didn't even 
know it myself. In fact, I hadn't one. 

And now, perhaps, you want to know my 
birthplace, parentage and education. I shall 
not fully gratify your wish, 'Tis no use 
your asking 

Who ws* my father P 
Who was my mother P 

Suffice it, that 

I had no sister ' 

Nor had I a brother i 
But, Ab! yes! 

A nearer one 

Still, and a dearer one 

Far, than all other. 


For my birthplace—how can it interest 
you ? Nay, press me not. I am a Scotch¬ 
man. For the rest, I have been and still am 
a wanderer, and few can say with greater 
truth than I, 

*' Creation'• round—the world—the world's my 
home'’* 

I'm essentially a peripatetic p-, ah, I 

was going to add 'hilosophsr—but cui fono t 

Call me simply Peter Possible, a peri¬ 
patetic. Thus while honouring we with the 
titular fraternity of Aristotle, who knows 
but the world may decide that I am equally 
worthy of immortality. At all events it is a 
good title, and there is much in that. Bear 
with me then as I perpetuate my precious 
peregrinations. 

M Sweet are the uses of adversity." Prob¬ 
ably it was a kind of adversity that led to my 
being what I am; but, if so I knew nothing 
of it. For I knew not the day of my father’s, 
nor of my mother's death; and, though the 
loss of parents must be considered the 
greatest misfortune that can befal a child, I 
was never permitted to feel the loss of mine. 
No dcscenuant of Adam had ever greater 
reason than I to bless the day, whatever 
calamity accompanied it, that consigned me to 
the cars of her, to whom alone my memory 
reaches as everything the fondoet mother 
oould be to the very best of child ran. I was 
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not the beet of children; bat I never can 
bring myself to holier* that my kind protec- 
treat, my maiden aunt, ru not the very beet 
of women. Ail I can say is that the hat 
been my standard through life, and 1 bare 
never teen any one who ctuno np to it. Sho 
most hare been a few yearn on the shady side 
of thirty, when sho took me nndcr her 
charge, and, what a bright, joyous, intel¬ 
ligent, tender, affectionate creature she wan. 

I never heard anything about lovorm 1 Laving 
nought her in earlier yean, nor of aonl-ncath- 
iag disappointmenU; bat, often einco I have 
been of mature ago I havo wondered how 
it was possible for such a being to havo 
remained single. She was, perhaps, never 
what men would call a beauty; but she 
was oertainly moo-looking, her face booming 
as it were with sunshine. She was not a 
novelist's heroine—dashing in action, spark¬ 
ling in conversation, surpassing all rivals in 
aooompiishments, matchless in graoe, perfect 
in the elegance and taste of her personal 
adornment—in a word, peerless in all mental 
and physical attractions. No; nothing of 
this kindl And, yet dropping all the super¬ 
latives, 

• • • • M she beam* on the sight 
M Graceful and fair, like a being of light 2 
0 Scatter* around her wherever she strays 
“ Bona of Bliss, os our thorn-covered ways; 

“ In— of Paradise, frweh from above, 

M To bo gathered and twined in a garland of 
fore.** 

Such was the woman to whom my earliest 
and my fondest memory rallies. She was 
what was callod “ an independent lady " in 
those days : having an income of some throe 
or four hundred pounds a yoar from the 
funds, and living in hsr own little house 
standing in iU own little garden 44 in a 
village near skirting the sea." 

Before my advent l believe sho had lived 
with my parents, her income then being 
much lose. But as fate would have it, a 
legacy came to her just after my father’s 
death, and with a portion of the money she 
purchased the oottage, and took her sister, 
my mother, to live with her. They had 
scarcely established themselves in their new 
home before I came into the world, and my 
poor mother went out of it; and so it hap¬ 
pens that T have nothing to say of father, 
mother, sister or brother. But my aunt, my 


good, kind, thoughtful, ckocry, loving maidon 
aunt, became to mo the 

••••'* nearer one 
m MU, ami tb« tUurvr one 
,f Far. than all other.” 

Through life she lias been tlio object of my 
strongest love, my moat unbounded admira¬ 
tion- And I am not ashamed to admit that 
though she has long sinco 

• • • * cr—'d that unknown river. 

*• Life's dreary bound j' 4 

and though I am ono of thoeo beings so do¬ 
le© tablu (or detestable) to young ladies, 

“ a root j. fusty, cross old bachelor. “ 
atill I never lay my hind on my pillow with¬ 
out thinking of her, and often vory often 
moistening that pillow with my tears, as I 
oak, 

” Like hor, where shall I find another, 

The world around V' 

My earliest reminiscences aro thus assoc is t- 
I od with nothing but tho complotost happiness 
' and enjoyment; and, any ono who know mo 
in those days would havo probably angured 
| for me a career tho very rovers© of that 
which has actually been allotted to me. To 
myself even, I am a pus&lo, for I hardly can 
explain to my own satisfaction how it has 
como to pass that I havo boon such a wan¬ 
derer. Twite my aunt who 44 taught my in¬ 
fant lips to pray;" who taught my man¬ 
hood's steps to stray, I really cannot tell. 
But since straying from clime to climo has 
been my fate, I will mooUon one circum¬ 
stance to which I attribute more than to any¬ 
thing else tho fact that I have, amid tome 
strange chances and changes, now up now 
down, avoided many dangers and been com¬ 
paratively scatheless in numerous trials and 
temptations. It was my annt's custom every 
morning to read the psalms and lessons of the 
day as appointed by the Church of England 
rubric. As long as I recollect anything, I 
romember her placing me by her side, and 
reading them to mo; and when I went to 
school, she took the occasion of her ooming 
into my room the last nigfat before I left 
borne, (it was her invariable custom to kiss 
me and take away my candle), to sit by my 
bediido In the almost total darkness, and to 
talk to me sVeotly and tenderly, In words 
which if the majority are forgotten, some 
wero deeply, impressed upon my heart, and 
are irmdioable. I fancy I still bear her gentle 
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voice apeak mg to me. Sho wee at all time* 
loll of arvocdoto and quotation, sometime* 
grave sometimes gey, hot always delightful; 
bat now sho told mo what l might expect to 
find the life at school; and warnoU mo 
against falling into carelessness and indif- 
erence about my roligious dntios. 

“ My little Peter, 1 ’ sho said, M moat re¬ 
member that he has never awoke in the 
morning or Iain down at night without ad¬ 
dressing the language of prayer and praise 
to tbo Father of the fatherless. Nor has any 
day passed since he was old enough to 
listen, without his hearing tho word of God.” 
She then continued solemnly:—“ You are too 
yonng, my dear, to extract a promise from; 
bat I ask yon never to allow a day to escape 
without reading a portion of the biblo, how¬ 
ever small.” And she addod with a feeling 
and an emphasis I can never forget, 

• And oh! bs ears to f*er the Lord *1 way I 

'* lad mind jour duty, didr, mom end sight! 

" Lost in temptation's pats js gang astray, 

” Implore His counsel and assisting might; 

* They navor sought in rats who sought ths Lord 

aright." 

I did not know these linee at the time, nor 
was I acquainted with the very name of their 
anchor; but when 1 came across them in 
the " Cottar's Saturday night ” long after¬ 
wards, with what emotion did I read them ! 
From thence I date my affection for the great 
bard of my country, a small volume of whose 
works I have ever since kept constantly by me. 

To my aunt's appeal to my childish feel¬ 
ings, I was far too much moved to make any 
reply; but I resolved that though she had 
not asked me for any promise, I would re¬ 
spect her wish as faithfully as if she had. 
Many yean have elapsed since then. I 
do not pretend that I have never omitted a 
day’s reading from that time to this; but I 
do say that the omissions have been rare, 
and generally unavoidable. 1 have often- 
timee been a wanderer in more senses than 
one, but 1 have always been kept from going 
so far from the straight path as otherwise I 
might, by the necessity my conscience im¬ 
posed upon me of going before the great 
Judge before I slept. I have more than cnoe 
or twice eat long without putting out my 
candle, because I dreaded lest I should be 
adjudged as a hypocrite. But 1 had at length 


to open my book; and this I esteem to have 
been tho great safeguard of my whole life. 

My peripatetic propensities commenced 
long before I left home: for my aunt had the 
good sense not to pin me to her apron 
strings ; and, as she was constantly herself 
going about among the villagers doing good, 
aod I frequently accompanied her, I was a 
well-known and, for her sake, a popular char¬ 
acter everywhere. The oounty families all 
visited and respected her, and the country- 
people revered her, and so it wia that no 
house or cottage was closed against me. 

I was one day on the jetty which was the 
best landing placo our village could afford. 
It was built of atone and ran about a hundred 
yards down ths smooth sloping sands into 
the sea, to a depth of about a fathom or a 
fathom and a half of water when the tide 
wss lowest. I had been playing with several 
of my village companions all the afternoon, 
and now, about four o'clock, when they had 
gone home and left me alone, a pleasure sail¬ 
ing boat, owned by a few of tbs well-to-do 
fishermen, and kept by them for the purposo 
of letting out to gentlemen in the neighbour¬ 
hood, or to any one else who might desire it, 
either for a short sail or a coasting trip, hove 
in sight, and coming up fast before the 
wind, rounded to and anchored within a 
stone's throw of where I stood. A small 
boat was rocking at the tide of the jetty 
close to me, and I had turned to make some 
boyish remark to ths young fisherman who 
sat in the stem holding the scull in his hand, 
and evidently waiting for some one, when I 
found two of my sense* suddenly appealed 
to simultaneously. 

“ Why, its littlo Peter, I declarewere 
the words I heard. And, at the same instant 
I felt a hand under my breech, and another 
on the nape of my neck, and I was gently 
bat swiftly raised and swooped into the 
boat. A film seemed to pase over my eyea 
for the moment, but I recovered as quickly, 
when the same voice continued:—“ We'll 
tako him with ns, it'll be a treat for him. 
Come along little man, and sit down by me.” 

This was delightful. Ths speaker wss 
one of the blythest of all the young gentry 
of the country side, and his companion a 
visitor from a distance, about his own age, 
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and who lookod a fair match for him in all 
that betokened boalth and spirits. 

It noYer occurred to mu whether it was 
right or wrong for mo to go—it seemed that, 
of course, if this fine young fellow, win* was 
a great favourite with my aunt, chose to take 
me for a sail, there was no question, no 
doubt, about it 

“ Oh, Mr Alick, will yon really lot mo go"? 

I aaked, as I brightly looked up in his face 
and prepared to obey him. 

“Yes, sit still; we'll soon bo aboard," 
And then, as if bethinking himself, he turned 
as tho boat cast off from tlic jetty, and shout¬ 
ed to one of tho men who had been standing 
by:— M Oh \ Logie ; do mu tho favour to go 
to Miss Forman’s, and tell her that Master 
Possible's with mo; and that I'll take care 
of him," 

And thus, for tho first time in my life, 

I was separated from my dear aunt. 

I did not return for nearly a week; and 
this was the way of it. 

We wore soon on board tho sailing boat, 
and a few minutes later were bowling along, 
close-hauled and lying well over, in the I 
direction of a promontory about ten miles 
distant, on the other side of which, at the 
distance of about fivo miles, was an island, 
whereon resided some half dozen families : ' 
one of which was that of a small laird, tho 
proprietor of tho island ; and tho rest were 
his tenants. The sail over tho bounding 
water on that pleasant autumn evening, is 
one of the most delightful memories of my 
life. I was only seven years old. Many a 
•ail, aye many a voyage have I made since then, 
tho incidents of which have totally passed 
from my mind ; but of that sail and that 
"outing” altogether, I remember every in¬ 
cident, and seem to foal every emotion, as 
freshly as ever. It is not to be imagined 
that my reminiscences of them would bo of 
any sufficient interest to my readers ; but to 
me they are memorable for more reasons 
than one. At home, no well-carod-for child 
oould be less restrained than I. Yet it was 
a curious sense of freedom I enjoyed, as I 
found myself sailing away from the villago 
out of whose boundaries I had never slept 
before, and conscious that the watchful eyes 
of my aunt's household would not follow all , 


my movements that night. For on sending 
tho mesango to my aunt, Alick Murray 
hud put his arm round nie, ami drawn mo 
close to him on the scat as ho said, M Now 
Peter, Auntie will ho satisfied when eho 
known you're with me. Wo arc going to 
spend Hallowe'en at old Mintrios, ami shall 
not lie buck until to-morrow morning. 
You're not a fruid, are you K" 

M No !" replied l; I'm not afraid.” 

I never thought whether my aunt would be, 
or anything alajitt her. I only thought it 
wus wry jolly, that l wo* quite a man, and 
that Alirk Murray was one of tho wonders of 
the world. 

M Nof yon'ro not afraid, I know; and 
you’ll Irnvo such lots of little companions to 
play with that you won't liko to come away." 

Well, wo reached tho island in safety at 
about seven o'clock, and the lain! o* Mintrin 
with a troop of young and old people were on 
the bench awaiting us. I was proud of tho 
wrlcomo given to Alick und to his com¬ 
panion. All had been waiting and longing 
for their arrival, for nothing could bo dono 
and no fun set afoot without Alick. 

M Twui ho wbu could charm wi tbs vr*uf o’hi* 
tongue; 

“ Could chovr up tho auld and enliven tho young." 

And as for mo, tho youngsters seised hold 
of mo ; and oh ! what a night wo made of it! 

Cdakilr 2. 

Music !—oh, I how faint, how weak I 
Language fades before thy »p~Ll! 

Moor*. 

I should lay no stress on this childish visit, 
but that it, in one respect, may havo been 
tho means of holping mo over a doad-lift on 
sovoml occasions. 

Every ono has read or hoard of tho glories 
of Hallowo'on. This was tho first time I had 
ever shared in its oolobration; for, in our 
quiet cottogo, beyond burning nuts together 
wo never took any special notico of it My 
aunt was always full of fun and used to sing 
to mo hour tftor hoar, and to tell tho raciest 
stories on all occasions ; but though oar obser¬ 
vance of public festivals was never neglected, 
it was very quiet; and nover had I soon tho 
like of what I now took part in. A wee lassie, 
little Jeasie, tho youngest daughter of the laird, 
and just ages with me, paired off with me. 
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and ail the cnchantmouta oar older* evoked, 
wo had *l*o to try, to oar unbounded delight 
Bat the gicat charm of tho even in cr to mo 
w a* the performance of a fiddler who had 
boon hired for the occasion from tho main¬ 
land, and who resided about a mile from my 
aunt'* ootlogu. I knew him well; bnt I had 
never hoard him plar a» ho did this night. 
Reel* and Btmthspoyn, country dances and 
tho “ Hay maker*, M followed ono another in 
quick succession. Tho cxcitemont of the 
dancers communicated itself to u* young- 
ling*; and for myself, it fairly carried mo to 
tho sovonth heaven. Oh, how can I recount tho 
joyooanesa of that night ? I, a child plung- 
od suddenly into such a sceno for tho first 
time, never having picturod anything of tho 
kind to myself, and half dared with tho mer¬ 
riment and tho music. I remember lads and 
lassies going togothcr into the kail yard, and 
I remember having to go and draw a M runt” 
myself with little Jess. I remember even 
now how my hero, Alick, waa followed wher¬ 
ever ho want by tho ©yes of all the girls both 
gentle and simple, and how ho claimod a kits 
in tho open market from more than ono, as 
only such os ho could claim, and how tho 
lassie* struggled and fought for tho very 
ploasuro of having him toying with them ; 
bnt, not ono refused to yiold ; and, not one 
nugloctod to present her lips at last, and to 
give as well as take. 

llow or when the merriment ceased, I do 
not remember. All I do know is, that tho 
next morning I awoko with the strangest sen¬ 
sation I had oror experienced. I opened my 
oyea, and lookod op from my pillow. I was 
in a room I nover had seen before ; no nice 
comfortablo little cot enclosing me ; no kind 
anntie to greot me; no neat handmaid to 
help mo to dress ; no blind to the singlo 
window Two boys were sleeping soundly on 
one bed made up like mine upon tho floor. It 
was some timo before I could collect myself 
sufficiently to realise my strange position. 
But gradually the doings of tho previous 
night ca m e to my mind, and I remembered 
where 1 was. I got up and lookod out of the 
window: and how dull and oold aud desolate 
all looked. The bouso stood in what was on 
throe sidos a pleasant garden ; bnt tho fourth 
waa a drying ground with posts and ropes 


for hanging clothes on; and this rcachod 
down to tho rocky shore and was bounded 
by tho soa. It also happened that it was on 
tho wostern side of tho island, so that whilst 
from either of tho other threo sides the 
mainland could bo scon in tho distance, on 
this fourth sido tho vision caught nothing 
bat tho horison. 

Then too, 1 peroeivod that the lovely even¬ 
ing had been succeeded by one of those dis¬ 
agreeable drisxly mornings which most per¬ 
sons find to damp tho spirits mors than al¬ 
most anything oleo can; and I may not pro¬ 
tend that I felt as happy in the morning m, 
I had overnight. I had always been accus- 
tomod to rise early; so I proceeded mecha¬ 
nically to pnt on my clothes—bat oh ! how 
comfurtlcss. No nice clean things placed all 
ready for mo: no wash-stand and basin with 
water and soap for my use. I must confess 
I felt most thoroughly miserable; and I be¬ 
hove I should havo fairly blubbered, albeit 
not naturally a blubbering boy, had not the 
door opened, and Alick’s fresh cheerful voico 
cried out, 

M Up, up, up, boys. Halloo ! all oslocp ? 
No—why, Peter laddie, you’re an oxamplo 
to us all. Up and dressed, I declare. Come, 
you young islanders, rouse about. * Arn’t yon 
ashamed to let this weanVhavo][tho start 
o’ye?" 

•• Oh ! its Alick shouted one joyfully; 
and bursting from tho depths of a heavy 
sleep into the widest of wide-awakod-neas, 
without any yawning, or stretching or eye- 
rubbing, bo boundod out of bed on to Alick’s 
back ; whilst the other jumped up just in timo 
to see Alick gallop out of tho room with the 
boy pic-a-back. A moment after a scream of 
laughter called us to the window, from 
whence we saw Alick in the act of prancing 
up to a large washing-tub fr.ll of water, into 
which he quietly shunted his burden. I 
gave a faint cry—not a so ream, luckily. I 
supposed that it was a sheer piece of cruelty} 
but what was my surpriso to seo the boy 
who had risen last, rush out of the room— 
not one syllablo had either said to mo—and 
in a minute appear on the grv*en below, in 
bis night-shirt, with a piece of yellow soap 
and a towel, and tho two boys proceeded to 
their morning’s ablutions in the tub, splash- 
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' on* another noioilv, utterly regardless of 
whomsoever might bo guxing upon thorn 
from the windows. How different to what 
I had always been accustomed to! I was 
dreading lent they should como back and 
tall me 1 must follow their example ; when 
A lick came in and aaid as gently as a woman 
OOtld, 

44 Now, Pater my boy; that kind of thing 
isn’t for yon and mo. Those young chan* are 
amphibious. They are as much in the oca ( 
aa on the land all tho summer, and are often , 
for home np to thoir loina in tho torrents, 1 
fishing. Beaidos which, in this driveling ' 
climate of theira they are more often wet than 
dry. Yon come with me. All's upside-down 
to-day» as tba boys have given up their room 
and their bad to mo for the occasion; no 
oome along and I'll tee and got some warm 
water for yon.*' 

M I don’t want warm water, Mr. Alick, 
thank yon aaid I. M 1 never have warm 
water, except on Wednesday and Saturday 
nights ; and if I may only aso the basin and 
your towel I'll do vory woll; only I don't 
like to go down to breakfast in these dirty 
do thee.'* 

Dirty clothes! I didn't get any others, 
except a clean ahirt and a pair of socks for 
nearly a week. We were to have left for 
home in the sailing-boat after a one o'clock 
dinner; but there camo on a dense see fog, 
and we waited for it to riea. It continued 
all the afternoon, however, and Alick and 
hie friend were easily persuaded to wait 
until the morning. Ana such a morning ! 
The wind had risen in tho night, and tbo soa 
woe far too wild and angry for our littlo 
bark to tempt it We bad therefore to mako 
a virtue of necessity and stay where wo wero. 

The fiddler had stayed to take passage in 
> woe of oouroe like ourselves. 


In the afternoon the laird's young 
people and myself had got round him, and 
Le played to us until we were called off to 
tea, giving us not only merry dance tunes, 
but those plaintive melodics which were so 
familiar to me from my aunt's singing, and 
which, now, as Davio played them, seemed to 
tear my very heart-strings. Davio roust 
have seen how they affected mo ; for after a 
while, he seemed to forget the presence of 
the others, except so far as now and then to 
pfcy a lilt for their especial amusement; and 
then he would again look at me, and play 
the aire he evidently himself liked beet, and 
watch the effect they produced on me. It 
woe when the tea woe announced, and we were 
breaking np our little party, that Davie said 
to me, *• You mast oome sometime* and see 
me, and Ill teach you to play the fiddle too." 


This wse tho first idea 1 ever had of learn¬ 
ing music It was little onough that over 
l attained; but liowovcr poor wero my 
musical powers, it was my fiddle on l have 
aaid tliot was the mean* of Iwlping me over 
a doiul lift on several occasion* since. 

Four more days were wo detained upon 
the island ; and each day, 1 sought every op¬ 
portunity of getting to Davie, and listening 
to and wondering at liie marvellous per¬ 
formance. Ho used to put his fiddlu into 
my hand* too, and try to teach mo to hold 
it, hut it was many a day lieforo I could 
graft it with firmnes* and without effort. 
Jcaxic, however, when she found that Davio 
had greater attractions for mo than shu hod, 
and saw me trying to take tho instrument 
in hand, called mu “ old fiddling Peter," a 
soubriquet that the whole fatuity adopted for 
me, and among them it sticks to mo to this 
day. 

At last the gale moderated, tlio sea went 
down, and wo wore able to Iostc tins island. 
In spite of tlie weather, and tho impossibility 
of a child liko mo leaving tho house during 
tho greater portion of tho time, I look back 
upon those six days, as to a bright starting 
place in life; and I often now ask myself 
whether the island wse really as romantic, 
tho pooplo were really as joyous and light¬ 
hearted, and Davie's fiddling wse really as 
wonderful se my momory paints them ? 

"Oh! days of pure dolight 

You shoukl sever pass awiy.” 

Wo reached our jetty in good timo, and 
as our oottage lay in tho route of both Alick 
and his friend and Davio, they stopped ero 
passing, to sou me delivorod safe ana sound 
to my Auntie. It will give a good idea of 
hor character, that oho had not ono word of 
roproach for me for plaving truant from 
homo, nor for Alick for taking mo. On tho 
contrary she welcomed mo with tho fondoat 
embrace, and thanked Alick for his kindness 
in protecting me, and hie thoughtfulness in 
sending to fell her whero I was. Sho know 
I was safo with him, and of com sc sho re¬ 
quired no ono to tell her that not having 
retumod before the storm aroeo, it was im¬ 
possible to expect us until it abated. And 
so he departed ; and I wee onoo mono left to 
the enjoyment of my happy borne. From 
this time 1 found my way to Davie's cottage 
elways two or three times a week, and some¬ 
times oftoner. I didn't at first tell my 
aunt, for I thought I would try and give 
her an agreeable surprise. 

Davie had only ono fiddle, but be walked 
one day a long way to borrow one for me from 
the mother of a deceased friend of hie who us¬ 
ed to be a kind of crony langayne. I soon be* 
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gmn to show progrea* ; for to my own nativo 
lovo of music wore added the spirit of emula¬ 
tion inspimi by my master: and of love, im¬ 
pelling mo to try liard that I might gladden 
my aunt. In six months I could play many 
simple airs from note, and 1 teld l>avic that 
I hoped by next Halloween, just twelve 
months from our first mooting, to be able 
to play tlio part of a troubadour. 

On the following 31at October, therefore, 
in accordance with the plan I had dovisod, I 
dressed myself with Davie's assistance in 
clothes rather the worse for wear, belonging 
a Lad of mv own size, the aon of a neighbouring 
cottar. I bad no shoos and stockings on my 
feet nor cap upon zny head, but a red cotton 
handkerchief was tiod round my neck and 
over my mouth as if to keep out tho cold 
night air, and my faoc was marked ao as to 
make detection difficult. About 7 o'clock, 
when it was quite dark I had slippod outside 
and put these things on in a tool-house in 
the garden; and then, with Davie's eyes 
upon mo, I took my fiddle, went under the 
parlour window, and commenced to play my 
aunt's favour<to tune 44 Tho ilow'rs o' the 
forest." I got tlirough it, played a short 
symphony and bfcgan it again, when I saw 
tho curtains partially drawn aside, and my 
aunt's form in the act of peering out into the 
darkness trying to catch a glimpse of the 
musician, ihu curtain closed, and I heard 
the door of tho room open and my aunt'B 
voico at tho foot of tho stairs, calling, 
44 Peter ; Peter dear; come down and listen. 
Peter," 

But no Peter answered. Then cried she 
to the servants ;— 

“ Bell; Maggie; ia Peter with you ? " 

44 No, ma'am, he's no here i* tho kitchen." 
With that my auntio went up stain and 
looked into my bedroom, and called out 
again, enquiring if they know what hail bo- 
como of me; but no ono knew anything 
about me. I was in the parlour with my 
aunt only half an hour before, and my dis¬ 
appearance was most unaccountable. 

1 waited a few seconds, and struck up an¬ 
other of her own melodies— 44 The ngs o 
barleyand again aho came and tried, by 
putting her eyes close to the glass and using 
bor hand as a shade, to aoe what Like a crea¬ 
ture was thus serenading her. 

41 Bell, it* a poor laddio; take him in and 
give him aomo supperI heard her aay. 

I struck a preliminary chord, and turned 
tho melody to 44 My daddie is a canker'd 
carle," and the curtain this time was thrust 
aside vigorously, and the effort to penetrate 
the darkness seemed greater than ever. 1 
had just time to finiah the air when the 
Croat door opened, and Bell called out, 


•* Wha's there ? Come laddie—Tuts, ye 
needna rin." For Davie, directly he saw the 
door opon, made a bolt out of the front 
garden gate, and she heard the sound of it 
turning on its hinges. To create a diversion 
for him, I moved quickly to tho gate, and 
was about to strike np anothor tune, when 
Bell's voice rcacbod my ear. 

44 I'm no rinnin,' ma'aml said in the 
broadest accost I could assume. 44 I'm a 
puir laddio wi* a mither fit-sair an* weary 
waitin on me. I'll no come ben ; but ploase 
gic '• a sms' bit o' bread or oatcake, and I'U 
be thankfu' for't" 

44 Code sake !" cried Bell, M wha are ye ? 
Come ben, laddie. Is't ycr mither ye say ? 
Rin and bring her in. Eh, Mistress, it's a 
puir laddie wi' a distressed mither; an' his 
voico just g&cs through and through me— 
it's sac liko our Peter. Come awe, laddie; 
and bring your mither wi yo. M 

And the good creature came to the front 
door again to call mo. My original plan 
was to excite their sympathy and appear be¬ 
fore them os a beggar be but I changed 
my mind, and thought it ould be better to 
get myself dressed, and to appear innocent 
of the whole affair, and so hoar tho opinions 
as to tho pcrformanco, before I declared 
myself. I had thcroforo soiled the op¬ 
portunity of Bell's turning to speak to my 
aunt, to run into the tool house to divest my¬ 
self of my disguise. A fancy however, came 
over me that when I didn't answer to Bell's 
call, she would come out and look for jib, 
and probably might peer into this retreat; 
so I bundled up my own things with my 
fiddle and was about running with them to 
the back door to enter the cottage and try 
to get quietlv up to my own room unobearv- 
od when Bell descried me—and setting up a 
cry, ran round after me. 

44 Ah ! ye little Corinthian, is't sae ye'd 
play the midnight prowler P Ah ! ye'll do 
escape, y’ imp o* darkness. Early is't for 
you to play the game o' robbery and assas¬ 
sination. Maggie, Maggie, rin roan* by ths 
back door, an’ ye’ll catch him." 

And sure enough as I opened the door and 
was about to enter, Maggio caught me iu 
her arms. 

44 Here Bell, Mistreat, T hae grippit tho 
laddir. Oh! you puir raggit wean, to bo 
siccan a sinner ! D'ye ken ye'll gang to tho 
tolbooth P Wbar's yer mither P Did she 
teach re to break the auchth commas ml- 
ment r And so she dragged ms by the 
wrist into the kitchen, ejaculating all the 
way. 

44 Ouds sauf us." cried Bell u What's he 
dune wi' our Peter P See hare, he's got a' 
our wean's class. Laddie I laddie! Eh, 
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